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Rowlands | FARNoeenntie 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 


GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 
GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 
GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arisi 

. : from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
is the best tooth powder; whitens the teeth as BOWELS, or LIVER. ae a 
and prevents decay; contains no acid or | od. and ae Gt epg Mould any i lage a 
gritty substances. Avoid worthless imita- | % Chive Stet, Bisererding 0 sim to FAGE D. ‘AGE D. SWOOBCOCK, 
tions, and buy only Rowlands’ Odonto. tee by eetarn of post 


Sold everywhere. 
WHELPTON’S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 














ESTABLISHED sce ao THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE? 
CONTAIN pokey ; 
- "NO RELY 

MERCURY, Viner Ant VEGETABLE, 








Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 

perties, have gained an almost universal reputation. Numbers are 

ewe; Sosgr ng testimony to their. t value in Diseases of the 
t, 


Bowels, Liver, and neys, as may be seen from the TL iz 
Testimonials ‘published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy many of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from : NIXTURE. 
: ” 


proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffe 

saved, a * Prevention is better Fnac Cure.” During a period i 
near] TY YEARS t have been used most extensively asa 

FAMILY "MEDICINE, have found them a simple and THE | 

safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. ——- from whatever 

pocoas oi bat capac great —- bash in poeventian see sp i ia, Soure , Sores of inde’ Skin and Blood 
ving SEA SICKNESS } in warm climates they are very beneficial are 

in all Bivious Compiarirs i ta te . ~~ = by eapcyt phd ngs ALL open a 

Prepared Wholesale stall, ie nes) P ata ae 28. 6d. each, cases times Ningeng’ 6 11S. eac 
and as. od., by G. WEELEAOS &S idee btcoo on Es any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 


Street. ca age free to an any, rode’ the The Lizcoln & ag Drug Company, 
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THE SEEMING MYSTERY oF 
fe) CHOLERA ano FEVER 


: 6 sens OFFICE OF THE LIVER IS TO CLEANSE THE BLOOD, 
as a scavenger might sweep the streets; when the liver is not working 

properly, a quantity of effete (or waste) matter is left floating in the blood ; 
f= under these circumstances, should the poison germ of Cholera or Feyer be absorbed, 

§ then the disease results ; on the contrary, any one whose liver and other organs 
are in a normal or healthy condition may be subjected to precisely the same con- 
dition, as to the contagious influences, and yet escape Cholera and Fever. This I 
consider explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery, that persons who are placed 
in circumstances peculiarly favourable for the development of Cholera or Fever, 
who, in fact, live in the midst of it, escape unscathed. Cholera and Fever may 
be compared to a weed (and a very ugly one too), but even weeds will not grow 
f on solid flagstones ; and what I contend for is this, that a person may be subjected 
to the influence of the specific poison—that is the germ of Cholera or Fever—and 
not contract the disease. Why? Because his secretions were in a thoroughly nor- 
mal condition, and consequently the poison could not take root, any more than a 
Haw weed could do on a flagstone ; and, on the other hand, a person may have the soil 

s (that is, disordered secretions, kc.) very favourable for the disease, and still he 

me escapes. Why? Because the soil was prepared, but there was no seed. Hence the 
importance and great value of Eno’s Fruit Salt, which, under all circumstances, 
keeps the secretions normal; if only as a preventive against, and sure remedy ‘or 
} poisoned blood, biliousness, sick headaches, &c,, no one ought to be without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


é |S Sggpesacladapery POISONOUS MATTER caused by impure or vitiated ai:, 

errors of eating or drinking, &c., by natural means. No one is safe witk- 

out. having at hand some efficient means of warding off Blood Poisons 

After a very patient and careful observation, extending over many years, of the 

MW effects of Eno’s Fruit Salt, I have not the least hesitation in stating that, if its 

great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not a single 
travelling trunk or portmanteau would be without it. 


MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME 
FOR A CHANGE.—“ We have for the last four years used your Fruit 
Salt during several important survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, 

Ny Siam and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. 

\ oes SY) In one instance only was one of our party attacked with Fever during that period, 

Soe SR TN TAS and that happened after our supply of Fruit Salt had run out. When making long 

marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or tramping through swampy districts, we have used the Fruit 

Salt two and three timesa day. The Fruit Salt acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and 

wards off Fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief 

in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Com- 
mander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. DAvipsoy, Superintendent Siamese 

Government Telegraphs.—Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. ENo, Esq., London.” 


e's FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two-and a-half years from severe headache and dis- 

ordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, 

I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and before I had finished one bottle I found it 

doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


66 H°Y TO AVOID THE DEBILITATING EFFECTS OF TRAVELLING.’’—“I travel by rail 
between twenty and thirty thousand miles each year, and, in my opinion, there is no mode of travelling 
so debilitating to the human system as that. Fora long time I suffered from nervousness, sluggish 

liver, indigestion, flatulence, and most of the ailments common to those who travel a great deal. After trying 

many and all more or less worthless remedies, I was induced to try your Fruit Salt, and since doing so (nine 

months ago) I may indeed say I am a new man, and now I never consider my portmanteau packed unless there is a 

bottle of Eno’s Fruit Salt in it. I think it right to recommend it in every way—hence this letter; for I am sure 

it needs but to be tried, and no traveller would think of being without so great a friend in all cases of need. I enclose 

my card, and am, faithfully yours, TruTH. The Trossachs Hotel, Loch Katrine, Callander, N.B., 27th June, 1883.” 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of 
S abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity 

that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADams. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT.”’ 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, $.E., BY J. ¢. ENO’S PATENT. 






































GOLDEN HOURS, 1884. 








succeeded in enlisting the services of many gifted and practised pens. It will be our endeavour 


T beginning a New Volume of GotpEn Hours, we are glad to inform our readers that we have 
to make the Magazine deservedly popular in the parish, the family, and the school. 


Our aim is to blend instruction with amusement, to cater for hearts and homes, and to meet 
the wants of young people, who are waking up to the desire for a higher culture, and to many of 
the perplexed questions which agitate the religious thought of the day. 


While we furnish such with the pleasant page of fiction that so innocently beguiles leisure hours, we 
shall be at pains to provide articles on social topics, history, science and literature ; incidents of travel, &c., 
which shall enlarge their mental horizon, and increase their sympathy with “ whatsoever things are lovely 
and of good report.” The authors who have promised to assist us in this direction have the best interests 
of the young at heart, and a thorough comprehension of their difficulties. 


They will indicate to them how Science is to be harmonised with Revelation, and God’s dealings 
with men read in history. The children, also, will not be forgotten. We want them to look out for 
GoLDEN Hours as eagerly as the older members of their families. é, 


We have in prospect some very engaging little Stories, Papers on Natural History, and Versions 
of Classical Stories. 


The Magazine will also be enriched by Sermons, Bible Studies, Papers on Practical Christian 
Philanthropy, and Gems of Sacred Poetry. 


Among our contributors are Revs. Dr. Whittemore, Gordon Calthrop, W. Burnet, M.A., R. Shindler, 
and J. Jackson Wray. 


Notes on English Literature and critical papers will be contributed by Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
Lieutenant Low, F.R.G.E., Misses Keeling, Gregory, and Sarson. 


Historical Incidents of Noble Families by Rev. R. Shindler, author of “The Hymn Writers of 
Germany.” ‘The Harleys of Brampton Bryan Castle” is shortly to appear. 


A series of Papers on Divine Agency in Nature, by F. 8. Berchey, author of “ Electric Telegraphy,” 
will commence in February. 


Then our old story-wrights and essayists — Messrs. Stansby Williams, Lacey, and Grahame 
Campbell, with ©. Peters, Esq., editor of the “ Girls’ Own Paper,” Miss Anne Beale, and others—are 
under promise, that in having variety we may be sure of what is good, and may provide for our readers 
such a banquet as shall not only tend to sustain, but also to refresh and animate and charm. 


Let our Subscribers show their practical sympathy and co-operation by recommending GOLDEN 
Hours, and so increasing the circulation that we may expect to go on prosperously through all the 
golden year. 
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The Religious Tract Society's List. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
oe Volume of the ‘‘ Pen and Pencil Series.” 

scorTisH IcT » Drawn with Pen and Pencil. B 
the Rev. S.G@. GREEN, D.D., Author of ‘‘ German Pictures,” 
“French Pictures,” etc. Profusely Illustrated by eminent 
Artists. Imperial 8vo. 8s. handsomely bound, gilt edges ; or in 
morocco, 25s. 

‘* Perhaps these reminiscences of Bonny Scotland will prove amongst 
the most attractive of the ‘Pen and "Pencil’ Series, and they are 
certainly not inferior to their predecessors from either a literary or 
artistic point of view.” —Graphic. 

“The volume will be prized in Scotland, as an evidence of what 
Scotland is, and out of Scotland as aflording knowledge of places and 
of scenery of singular beauty.”- Scotsman. 

HOMES AND HAUNTS OF LUTHER. By the Rev. 
Joun STouGHTON, D.p. Newand Revised Edition. Profusely 
Iflustratec, Quarto. 8s. handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

“* We vouch for it that the reading will prove quite as me | a 
fascination asthe glance at the beautiful engravings cannot fail to 
become to every person who takes it into his hands. We rank this 

very high in the literature concerning Luther.”— Christian 

World. 

THE SPANISH REFORMERS: Their Memories and 
Dwelling Places. By the Rev. Joun StouGuTon, pD.p., Author 
of “Footprints of Italian Reformers,” etc, With many Illus- 
trations. Quarto. 8s. handsomely bound in bevelled boards, 
gilt edges. 

“Superior to the ordinary run of religious drawing-room books 
put forth at this season.” —Academy. 

‘The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record 
of bygone persecution, with the modern aspect of spots associated with 
these themes, gives a picturesqueness and a freshness to the author’ s 
chapters, and renders the volume well suited for popular reading.”— 
Daily News. 

SEA PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 
Macau tay, Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” Uniform in size and 
style with ‘English Pictures,” ‘Those Holy Fields,” “ The 
Land of the Pharaohs,” etc. With numerous E ngravings from 
Drawings and Paintings by eminent Artists, forming an excellent 
volume or presentation. 8s. handsome cloth ilt, or 25s. morocco. 

Mr. RuskIn says of ‘“‘ Sea Pictures” : “This beautiful book is the 
best I have ever seen on the subject.” 

The Times says; ‘‘ Opening this tempting volume with the idea of 
skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. 
It has told us much we never knew before, and it has put in a fresh 
and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ourselves most 
familiar.” 

A CROWN OF FLOWERS: Poems and Pictures collect:d 
from the pages of ‘The Girl’s Own Paper.” Edited by Cuas. 
PETERS. Profusely Illustrated. Quarto. 6s., handsome cloth 


a Pais book cannot fail to be most acceptable asa prize or present to 
young ladies, who will find it at once a source of pleasure and profit.”— 
Queen. 








NEW BOOKS. 


FRESH LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT MONU- 
MENTS. A sketch of the most striking confirmations of the 
Bible from recent discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Pales- 
tine, and Asia Minor. By A. H. SAYcR, M.a., aaa ——— 
of Comparative Philology, Oxford, etc. Forming Vol. 

“ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” "Uniform with © een 5 a 
II. of the same series, ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,” and “‘ Assyrian Life 
and History.” With Facsimiles from Photographs. 38. cloth. 


A masterly sketch of the very wonderful discoveries of the. last few 
years, by which the historical accuracy of the Old Testament has been 
so strikingly confirmed, All students of the Bible should read it, and 
the subject is handled in such a way as to make it most interesting to 
those who have no special! knowledge of these questions. The volume 
contains an account of the method by which the cuneiform inscriptions 
were deciphered. 
ST. AUGUSTINE: his Life and Times. By R. Wueer 
BusH, M.A. 38. 6d. cloth. 

A sketch of the life, times, and influences of the great theologian, 

with extracts from his writings. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. An Account of the 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and Chronological 
Appendix. Crown 8vo. zs. cloth boards. 

A clear and concise sketch of the history of the Acts of the Apostles. 

A most valuable book for teachers. 


LUTHER’S TABLE TALK. Choice Selections, in Com- 
memoration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of Luther’s 
Birth. ‘‘Companions for a Quiet Hour,” No. 4.1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A careful selection of the most striking and suggestive passages 
from the wonderful Table Talk of the Great Reformer. 


LUTHER ANECDOTES: Memorable Sayings and Doings of 
Martin Luther, Gathered from his Books, Letters, and History, 
and illustrating his life and work By Dr. Macautay, Editor of 
ve a Hour.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo 1s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 


“* A charming little book, not too big, not dull—the best book of 
this Luther Festival for general circulation,” —Churchman. 


SHORT CHAPTERS ON BUDDHISM PAST AND 
PRESENT. By the Right Rev. J. A. Trrcoms, D.C., First 
Bishop of Rangoon. Crown 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 

A popular and interesting sketch of the life of Gaudama Buddha 
and of the leading features of Buddhism. 


WATCHWORDS FOR ‘oer CAMPAIGN; or, ‘The 
Christian Soldier’s Manual. iled and Illustrated with 
Original Verse by M. M. Pott come >. Small 16mo. ts. cloth boards, 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS. 


FORMING HANDSOME BOOKS FOR SEASONABLE PRESENTATION. 





‘ee THE 
SUNDAY AT HOME 
ANNUAL. 


Being the Volume for 1883, containin 
great variety of Sunday Reading. ith 
numerous Engravings and Nine Illustrations 
in Colours. Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. 
extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half bound 
in calf. 


THE 
GIRL’S OWN 
ANNUAL. 


Being the Fourth Volume of THE Girt’s 
Own Paper. Containing 832 pages of 
Interesting and Useful Reading -— Tales, 
Household Hints, Plain and Fancy Needle- 
work, Music, etc., etc., with a profusion 
of Illustrations. 7s. 6d. handsome cloth; 
gs. with gilt edges. 


THE 


CHILD’S COMPANION 
AND JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR 

With Coloured Frontispiece and a variety 
of Pretty Pictures and Interesting Reading, 
including a Complete Story by Mrs. Walton, 
Author of ‘‘A Peep Behind the Scenes, $ 
etc. 1s. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth ; 2s. 6d. cloth, 
full gilt. 





THE 
LEISURE HOUR 
ANNUAL. 


Being the Volume for 1883, containing a 
great variety of Interesting Reading, pro- 
usely Illustrated with Engravings by 
Eminent Artists. 768 imperial 8vo. pages. 
Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. extra boards, 
gilt edges ; 108. 6d. half "bound in calf. 








THE 
BOY’S OWN 
ANNUAL. 


Being the Fifth Volume of the Boy’s Own 
Paver. The Volume contains 832 pages 
of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travels, Ad- 
ventures, Amusements, and_ Instruction. 
Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. handsome cloth; 
gs. with gilt edges. 





THE 
COTTAGER AND 
ARTISAN ANNUAL. 


Among its contents are -~ Household 
Management, Stories of Country Life, 
Pictures of Animal Life, Bile Scenes and 
Illustrations, and many other articles cal- 
culated to promote the social and spiritual 
welfare of the labouring classes. Incoloured 
Cover, 1s. 6d. ; or cl. bds., gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S CATALOGUES. 


Please send your Namgand Address to The Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row, and they will Forward either or all of the following useful 


Catalogues :— 


1, The Selected and Descriptive List of Books for Clergy- 
men, Ministers, Students, Sunday School Teachers, and others, 

2. The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation and Prizes, 
giving specimens of the Engravings from some of the more 
recent Publications. 

8. The Sunday School Catalogus, containing a List of Cards 
and Books for Rewards, classified according to price, and of 
useful Books for Teachers. 

4, The General Catalogue, containing an Alphabetical List of 
all the Society’s Publications, except Tracts. 


5. The Tract Catalogue, containing a List of Tracts, Leaflets, 
Handbills, etc., for distribution. 

6. The Foreign Catalogue, containing a List of Books, Tracts, 
Cards, etc., in most of the Continental and Foreign Languages, 

7. The Diagram List, containing a Descriptive List of the 
Society’s Diagrams and Pictures, suited for Lecturers, School 
Walls, etc. 

8. The Library Catalogue, containing a List of Books strongly 
bound in special binding for School, Parish, District, and 
Congregational Libraries. 


LONDON; 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 

















UGS 


PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Effervescing and Tasteless. 

; Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 

Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Billous Sickness, Indigest Conestnanter Lassitude, Heartburn, and 
id quickl i cures the worst of PHUS, CARLET, UNGLE, and other FEVERS, 

Priculyt oat, Ghaniepeen,: Measles: Eruptiv c plaints, and various other Alteved Conditions of the Blood. 





Prickly H -pox, Measles, Eruptive or Skin Comp! a } ; . 
Dr. MORGAN :—‘‘It furnishes the blood with its { great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 

lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—“'I found it act as « specific in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 

experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, Dyspepsia. oe 

NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—"‘I used it in the treatment 
Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy te 

Emigrants from the Port of London) writes:—“I have ‘state I never lost a single case.” 


A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and ‘Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSUL ING CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.O. 


DARLOW'’S MAGNETINE 


For the Cure of Gout and Rheumatism, Spinal, Liver, Kidney, Lung, Throat and Chest 
Complaints, Epilepsy, Hysteria, General Debility, Indigestion, Sciatica, Asthma, Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic Affections. 





, TESTIMONIAL, ’ , 
Special Body Belt. From GartuH Wickinson, Esq., M.D., M.R.CS.E. Lady 8 Abdominal Belt. 
76, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square, <=... 








W. Darlow. Esq. London, W. 
Sir,—I am ‘ae to certify that I have used your 
that in personal convenience to my patients they are 
unexceptionable, and far superior to any other inven- 
i if their efficacy, the positive powers, I have no doubt. I 
\ i ik have found them useful in constipation, in abdominal 
si sf weakness of the spine, and of the great organs of the 
abdomen. In the public interest I wish you to use my 
tioning the title of this Magazine. Appliances.—I remain, yours faithfully, GarTH WILKINSON. 
DARLOW & CO., 448, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Containing the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS, according to the Authorised Version. 
The Illustrated Christian Family Bibl 
rate Pistian Pamiuy 1pie. 
‘ Size Imperial 4to, bound Grained Morocco, Gilt Edges, and beautifully finished, 
With a very Complete and Comprehensive Series of Marginal Notes and References; a care- 
Old and New Testaments, forming a Historical Connection between the two parts ; Thirty- 
five beautiful Full-page Coloured Pictures, illustrating Events and Scenes in the Scriptures; 
Pages for inscribing a Family Register; and other important Scriptural Information not 
generally to be found in a Family Bible. 


Magnetic Appliances pretty largely in my practice, and 

tions of the kind which I have employed, and that of 

congestion. in neuralgia, and in many cases involving 
Descriptive Pamphlets post free on men- unqualified testimony in favour of your Magnetic 

THE MOST SUITABLE BIBLE FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
PUBLISHED PRICE £3 12s. 6d.; TO BE SOLD AT 28s. 
fully-prepared Dictionary of the Bible; a complete Account of the Period separating the 
Accurate and Instructive Coloured Maps; Complete and valuable Chronological Tables ; 
LILE & FAWCETT, PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C, 
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THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 





maa Wak ienom 
COUCH 





_ LOZENGES. 


"absolutely the best known remedy ever’ 
made for 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS | 


Strongly recommended by the most 





powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENER?Y, 


| 
| These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
| 
} 
| and VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
| 





eminent Doctors. | | @fficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
TINS ONLY, 1/l4 and 2/9. Young or Old, and as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
= for th> cure of most complaints they are unequalled 





NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Please send all MSS. direct to Messr3. LILE & FAWCETT, 
Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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“Christmas Day arrived, and with it a lovely bunch of rare flowers,” 


See “A Christmas Rese.” 
































DR. BLANDFORD'S 






CONSCIENCE. 





pr. PLANDFORD's [PONSCIENCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,” “SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


S ; OW, Alice, dear, you have proved 
Ri, that you can be very good; you 
i. shall see the letters that I have 
\ here in trust for you,” said Miss 
Marlowe, as she laid the packet 
on her lap. 

Alice was sitting up, but not for 
the first time. She looked very ill, worse 
than she had done before she was dressed, 

and the repose of her face had given way 
to a little of the old restlessness and depression. 

Her sensibilities were regaining their old keen- 
‘ness, and everything jarred upon them; the 

irritability of convalescence made itself felt ; so 
that, while with curious inconsistency she declared 
she was so unworthy that no kindness ought to 
be shown to her, the mere shadow of a slight 
brought the tears into her eyes, and the most 
trifling annoyances were too much for her 
endurance. Her lip had not forgotten the old 
wilful habit of pouting; and yet there was, in 
her sweetest, dreamiest moments, an expression 
on her thoughtful features that often made 
Miss Marlowe think of Salome Vivian’s dream. 
She told Alice the dream one day; but Alice 
only shook her head in utter incredulity of any 
happiness for her in a land where the castle of 
Giant Despair was not in sight, and youth 
blended its innocent charms with those of 
maturer years. ‘However, she read her letters, 
fondly and lovingly lingering over every line of 
them, from the first affectionate greeting to 
the equally affectionate signature. 

“* How good every one is!” she said. 

Jane Vivian had written; her brother, his 
wife, and the little nieces, who were. evidently 
entitled now to think, and write, and speak as 
women, and put away childish things. 

‘“‘T used to be so indifferent,” said Alice. “If 
you only knew how I behaved to them all, and 
by degrees gave up answering their letters! 
The greatest wonder of all is that Charles can 
write as he does.” 

“‘ He wants me tg let him come and help me 
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to bring you to England,” said Mary ; “ but we 
can manage without him, can’t we ?” 

“Yes. It would be an unnecessary expense. 
Besides, I really would rather not see him till I 
am stronger.” 

“T can quite understand the feeling,” said 
her friend ; ‘ it will be necessary for some time 
yet to avoid all agitation.” 

She was glad, however, to give Alice a pencil 
and paper that she might write a few lines to 
her brother. She seemed to consider so long 
what she would write that Miss Marlowe was 
afraid she would weary her brain. The result of 
it was but a few tear-blurred, imperfectly-traced 
lines; but Miss Marlowe put them into an 
envelope and addressed them for her, and, when 
she was again composed and cheerful, told her 
her plans. 

‘We shall make the journey in short stages, 
Alice,” she said ; “and, as you are to have séa 
air, 1 am going to take you to Sandmarsh-on- 
Sea. Leila is going to Highchester to be com- 
pany for grandmamma, and Jane will join us at 
Sandmarsh, or rather we shall join her, for she 
will have the room in readiness and be waiting 
for us.” 

“‘ Nothing could be better,” said Alice ; “ but 
oh, how strange I feel about it !—a little like a 
State criminal that is made" much of, and yet is 
in disgrace. I came away almost empty, and I 
go back quite so. I don’t know how I shall face 
my friends; and what [ shall do when my 
strength returns ” 

“Don’t think about that. Your work will 
come to you when you are ready for it.” 

“What a comfortable assurance! And you 
speak as if life was to be as easy to me as it is 
to good people like you.” 

We need hardly say that it was the English 
doctor, and not the French, who ordered the 
patient to Sandmarsh. She was soon able to 
take the journey, and took it in all innocence, 
firmly persuaded that it was Mary Marlowe’s. 
own idea, and not having the least consciousness 
of any surprise that might be awaiting her there. 
On the way home they spent the Sabbath at 
Dover. This gave Alice a rest, and prevented 
the necessity of travelling on that day. 

When she reached Sandmarsh she was much 
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fatigued, but no unfavourable symptoms accom- 
panied the fatigue, and so Miss Marlowe hoped 
that she would soon recover. Jane Vivian 
received her in the quietest, tenderest manner 
possible, only stroking her hand, and lifting her 
hair from her temples, and crooning such 
endearments as, “ Oh, my poor little thing !” 
over her, as softly as a dove might coo over its 
young. 

There were no questions to enter like sharp 
probes into her consciousness, no counsels to 
remind of what had been and what might be ; 
still less were there any reproaches. She was 
spared all these that she might feel she was at 
home, and that home was a haven from which 
she would go out no more. 

And the luxury and richness that oppressed 
her were well exchanged for this breezy air, this 
stretch of illimitable blue, from the bosom of 
which myriads of tiny billows clapped their 
white hands to the crystal arch above, as if they 
had learned that lesson of an impetuous humanity 
treading the shoresof Time; this solemn-sounding 
under-song of Ocean, that boomed its deep bass 
to the winds, that swept with a musician’s touch 
above the chord of waters. Here everything 
that had breath seemed to praise the Lord! 
But Alice, looking from one created glory to 
another, with an eye well pleased to be alone 
with Nature, could not say, “ My Father made 
them all.” No; it was too much to ask; for she 
felt that she had unclean lips, and that she dared 
not so much as lift up her eyes unto Heaven. 
And yet she was not in the gross darkness 
where she once had sat ; for she had been long 
saying, in the,very depths of her being, “Thy 
word is truth.” 

And somehow, insensibly as she prayed that 
she might yet be able to pray; as she asked that, 
however marred her life, she might yet, in the 
end, not be wholly accursed; the sting of her 
remorse seemed to fret her less, the sense of con- 
demnation was not so bitter as it once had been. 
When she perceived this, she thought it came 
fiém insensibility. She would own to no 
softening of the brazen heaven above her, when 
she spoke to Mary Marlowe ; but, oh, how docile 
she was compared to what she once had been ! 

One day, Mary had some very earnest talk 
with her, and at the end of it Alice did just what 
she asked her to do. She wrote to Dr. Blandford 
a sweet, womanly letter, that was meant to set 
his heart at rest. She told him that her heart 
accused her of the cruelty of the repulse she had 
given him, and her injustice in upbraiding him 
as the sole cause of her sins, and weaknesses, 
and sorrows. He was not to carry the burden of 
them any longer; for, had she kept near to God, 
he could not have harmed her; her bow had 
abode in strength. 

“ Believe me,” she said, at the close. “I want 
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you to believe. I should like to know that you 
were happier than Miss Marlowe said you were. 
Look where. you will—into your own unsatisfied, 
aspiring nature, or out into the world—you will 
find that the Lord reigneth, and must reign, 
until He has put all His enemies under His feet. 
I can hope more for you than for myself, for you 
never knew what I knew. 1 wonder how it 
would have been if John—not Peter—had denied 
Him ? and how it would have been, again, if 
John—not Judas—had sold Him? Possibly, 
Judas might have had a chance if he had asked 
for it ; John never could.” 

She thought little of the letter after she 
had sent it off. After her anger against Dr. 
Blandford had burned out, she became strangely 
indifferent to him, and this letter suggested by 
Mary Marlowe was simply dictated by womanly 
feeling and a sense of duty. It was well that she 
could not follow the little messenger, and see 
him as he read it. She would have known then 
that every word of it stabbed him more deeply 
than the daggers that had started from her lips 
in the little room at Paris. The sweet evidences 
of reconciliation were too much for him ; for he 
knew, instinctively, that#having forgiven him 
she had done with him, and was further removed 
from him than she had ever been. It was he 
who had betrayed her to her watery winding- 
sheet, and, loosed from it, she had looked just , 
once more in his face to say to him, “I forgive 
you.”. Having said it, she would pass away from 
him and speak to him no more. 

Soon after this event Mary Marlowe came to 
Highchester. She had left Sandmarsh to look 
after her large family, and was returning there 
again. She called on Dr. Blandford, and he 
said little to her about Alice Hetherington, much 
less than she expected. He only begged her not 
to leave her till she was well and could pass 
into her brother’s care. His whole manner was 
apathetic. Miss Marlowe saw such a change in 
him that she began to fear the stern Nemesis of 
conscience was crushing him. She was par- 
ticularly struck with the negligence of his attire, 
and by the fact that he had allowed his beard to 
grow. He said little, and that, too, was unusual. 
It re-assured her, so far as Alice was concerned, 
to hear him speak of her recovery as a thing 
confidently to be expected, for she had often had 
some misgivings about her, though she would 
not inflict them on that penitent, conscience- 
stricken man. She simply answered his ques- 
tions, and her answers seemed to content him. 

Suddenly he said, “ Do you know anything 
of a Mr. Hamelin, an Independent minister, at 
Sandmarsh, Miss Marlowe ?” 

“No,” she replied; “I have been there so 
little that I am acquainted with very few.” 

“Take Miss Hetherington to hear him, when 
she is strong enough to goeto church. Do not 
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let her know, though, that I ever said anything 
about him.” 

“Oh, no, Dr. Blandford; I will never use your 
name unadvisedly, if I can help it.” 

And Miss Marlowe went away with her 
sympathy for the doctor all unspoken; for the 
fountain that had been opened to her was sealed; 
his manner was not what it had been, and she 
felt, instinctively, that all she could do for him 
was to pray. 

So it may be that in some angel’s golden 
censer many prayers of hers were swung on his 
behalf, and it is well that the arms that swing 
such censers are tireless—for how often do the 
blessings petitioned for tarry a long time ! 

How long a certain nervous shrinking and 
indecisign might have led Alice to defer seeing 
her brother it is difficult to say. No doubt it 
was a relief to her when he took the matter into 
his own hands, and came over to Sandmarsh, 
stealing on her like a thief unawares. Miss 
Marlowe sent him down to the beach to find her, 
thinking that the start of surprise would be only 
momentary, and do her less real harm than one 
hour of nervous anticipation. He found her 
sitting against a boat, dreamily listening to the 
soft lapping of the waters against a bar of shingle. 
Her hands were folded. Her whole attitude 
signified a certain collapse. There was no sign 
of the nervous energy that had before charac- 
terised her. 

“My dear Alice,” he said. 

“Oh, Charles!” she replied, with a quick, 
short gasp, rising from his embrace, and then 
almost fainting beneath it; but a firm hand was 
around her, and soon she was sitting quietly 
where she had been, her eyes fixed steadily on 
her hands to hide the tears that trembled in 
them, and that were in part swallowed down, 
and in part allowed to fall. Until she had 
recovered herself Mr. Hetherington appeared 
intent on some object on the water. He might 
not have been separated from his sister so long ; 
the waves of sorrow might never have rushed 
between them: for now he made some exclama- 
tion about a sea-gull that swooped down upon 
the tiny, dainty morsel floating for its delecta- 
tion in the briny basin; now he remarked a 
silvery-sailed ship that hoved into sight and 
curtseyed its way to the land; but she had an 
ear to the sympathetic feeling that muffled the 
tones of a voice naturally soft and tender. Ah! 
why had she not been more sensitive to it before? 

“T am always glad to come in sight of the 
sea,” said Mr. Hetherington, at last. “ How 
does my darling feel this morning ? It must be 
very soothing to her to look over that blue, 
billowy, boundless world of waters.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “it soothes insensibly, if 
it soothes into nothing better than a kind of 
sleep.” 
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‘Sleep is good,” said Mr. Hetherington ; “if 
she sleep she shall do well,” he added, as he 
looked archly beneath her sunshade and put a 
kiss on her lips. 

“ But to sleep always ?” 

“Dear Alice, many waters cannot quench 
love.” 

“No; or you would not all of you be so kind 
to me—you, least of all, would be kind.” 

“You make too much of our kindness. It 
is natural.” 

“No, Charles, it is not natural ; for it has not 
come in response to the love you have had from 
me. I have not fed the fires God lighted for 
me, and so, naturally, they ought to have 
dropped down and gone out.” 

“Do not reproach yourself, my dear Alice. 
You were so much absorbed in contemplating 
your false beacon-lights, that you forgot the 
light of home ; that is all we can say about it.” 

“You are kind, oh, cruelly kind! for your 
kindness is my worst reproach.” 

“Indeed, you make too much of what you 
call our kindness, but ought to call our love. 
It is here for you, Alice, and there is only one 
thing we want you to do with it.” 

** What is that ?” 

‘We want you to make it a stepping-stone 
for your feet, and climb up by it, just where 
you can get hold of the garment’s hem of that 

Divine Love, that has been always round about 
you. Oh, if you think so much of our love, 
what may you not hope from that/ Ours is the 
cruse of oil; the other, the prophet that makes 
it an infinite and unfailing supply.” 

“T can’t take all that in. I am so insensible; 
except when I am touched with a short spasm of 
agony. When they see me quiet and restful, 
they think that I am better so ; but I believe I 
feel just as Pharaoh did, when his heart was 
hardened. And you know why it was hardened ; 
that he might not repent and believe, and be 
converted !” 

“Ton’t raise up ghosts from the Red Bea. 
They may be lying witnesses. Take your hard 
heart to the cross of Jesus, and He will soften 
it. He will accept the stone, and give the heart 
of flesh. Many an altar of stones has been 
built to Him ere this, Alice; but the living 
sacrifice laid thereon has been accepted—the 
answering fire has descended.” 

“Ah! it is as a young nun said to me, when 
I was a little light-headed, and crying out, as 
children do in the dark, from fear of God: 
‘Aie-tu peur de moi? Cache-toi dans mes 
bras.’ I have thought of those words so often; 
but, for all that, I can’t do it.” 

“You will one day see that God has taken 
up His crying child, and folded her to His 
bosom ; though He has reserved the kiss until 
she should take courage, and turn her weeping 
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face upward to His own. Qh, my darling, in 
some sudden burst of love-light, you will see it ! 
My own heart is at rest about you, and will 
never fear for you any more.” 

And, then, feeling that he had said enough, 
he diverted the talk to other matters. He told 
her news of home ; his plans for his boys ; how 
the girls were framing; and through all the 
homely recital the welcome that there was for 
her. And the loving memory ran like a thread 
of warm colour. About her own Paris ex- 
periences he did not encourage her to talk. 
Not then, but later, he knew all but certain 
episodes, which she withheld out of a more 
refined consideration for his feelings than she 
had shown when she was at Ripplethorpe. 

His words to her were always very hopeful. 
When she spoke of lassitude and stagnation, 
and the desertness of life, feeling that all was 
taken from her and nothing left for the future ; 
he shook his head, and said, “Oh, no, Alice! If 
you remain here many days you will see good. 
The insensibility you complain of means rest— 
a kind of winter sleep that only needs the breath 
of spring. When Nature has called you out of 
it, you will find that your work lies near you, 
and the material to accomplish it withal. Your 
heart will dance when you hear your réveiliée; 
and do not fear, but, with its stirring notes, the 
way in which you are to walk will be made 
plain to you.” 

“Tt really sounds too good to be true,” said 
Alice. 

« Even to my own ear,” replied her brother ; 
“but I said, ‘if you see many days’; for, my 
darling, 1 must tell you that I am not easy 
about you. You seem to me to have got what 
you will never cast. You look as if your spirit 
was almost pluming her wing to fly away from 
us again.” 

“It is to be hoped not. Not till she knows 
where she is going,” meekly observed Alice. 

This opinion was—as we have seen—Miss 
Marlowe’s also. Mr. Hetherington told her that, 
as he looked at Alice, it was almost impossible for 
him to feel towards Dr. Blandford as a Christian 
man ought. His heart was torn with indigna- 
tion, as he thought of the wanton cruelty he 
had shown her, and all the suffering that had 
been inflicted during, what ought to have been, 
the brightest and sunniest years of her life, 

“But he has not gone scot-free |” exclaimed 
Miss Marlowe. “If you could see him ag [| 
have done, you would know that Remorse had 
put its mark upon him.” 

“T hope the old hag has, with tooth and nail,” 
said Mr. Hetherington; “there’s no punishing 
such a man by judge or jury; but it’s a conso- 
lation to reflect that he is not out of the reach 
of that old Nemesis. May she take full ven- 
geance on him for his sins ! ” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


MR. HAMELIN CAN HELP MISS HETHERINGTON 


TO SOME WORK. 


Miss MarLOweE went backwards and forwards 
between Highchester and Sandmarsh, for though 
she could ill afford the time, she did not feel that 
Alice was to be trusted yet, even with Jane 
Vivian. She needed a stronger arm than hers 
beneath her, if the dreaded reaction into extreme 
depression was to be averted. 

One Sunday morning at breakfast she said to 
her,— 

“Do you think you could bear to attend a 
service to-day, Alice ?” 

“Yes, let us go to church ; there aré none of 
our own chapels here.” 

**T should like to take you to the Independent 
chapel. A very popular young minister officiates 
there, the Rev. Leigh Hamelin; from all I can 
hear he is just the kind of preacher you would 
like.” 

“Why, he was Mrs. Baxendale’s nephew, or 
half-cousin, or something of the kind!” said 
Alice, with what Miss Marlowe interpreted as a 
glance of glad surprise; “I must go to hear 
him, if only for old sake’s sake.” 

“Dear me, now, how things turn out!” said 
Miss Jane ; ‘“‘ young Baxendale went to High- 
chester, and lived with Dr. Blandford as medical 
pupil. He called on us, and mother made me 
quite nervous with the caution she gave him 
about his master.” 

Here Miss Jane received a warning look from 
Mary Marlowe, which caused her to give another 
turn to her remarks, which it was impossible to 
follow, since it ended in an inarticulate murmur. 

“ Paul Baxendale was'a good boy! ” said Alice, 
“and he was a clever boy; he had a fine 
intellectual face and head. His profile was 
finely cut, and yet there was the promise of a 
certain massiveness ; he took after his mother, 
a woman who might have walked out of a frame, 
she was such a picture, and her soul might have 
come to her out of some very sweet and rich 
poem. Charles told me she was dead. I might 
have been great friends with her, if | would have 
been. I hope Paul got no harm from that Dr. 
Blandford ; it was a dangerous age for him to 
come under the influence of such a man.” 

“ He is now practising as surgeon on board 
ship,” said Mary Marlowe ; “from all I have 
heard, I do not think you need have any 
apprehensions about the doctor’s influence over 
him.” 

“Did you know that he lost his heart to 
Leila? Charles says that he does not forget 
her ; little tokens come to her at times.” 

“ And as they are now no longer children,” 
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said Miss Marlowe, “these little tokens may be 
shadows of coming events!” 
* ae * * ak 

Alice bore that first service well : she called it 
her trial service. Miss Marlowe kept an attentive 
eye upon her, intending to take her out if there 
was any sign of over-fatigue; but there was 
more animation in her face than had been natural 
to it for a long time. 

Mr. Hamelin was young, but rather care-worn 
looking. He had the brow “ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought” that belongs to the 
earnest student, and there was the impression of 
past-suffering and resolute self-repression on his 
delicate features. His text was, ‘If a man die 
shall he live again ? All the days of my appointed 
time will I wait, till my change come.” (Job 
xiv. 14.) The first part of the sermon was 
addressed in tones of the deepest sympathy and 
affection to all who might be troubled with doubt 
as to the future of their soul. The sermon 
showed careful, patient study, and was delivered 
with a pathos that showed how keen was the 
preacher’s anxiety to help any of his hearers who 
might be struggling with doubt and unbelief. 
In the second part of his sermon he dwelt on 
the disappointments and dissatisfactions of life, 
the bitter breaking down of youthful ideas, the 
self-loathing begotten by our broken resolutions 
and bad faith. And then the discontent, the 
passionate yearning for death to drop the curtain 
on the scene, and end all. Hecompared that 
spirit with the apostle’s desire to depart, ‘that 
he might be with Christ, which is far better;” 
and the sermon concluded with an exhortation 
to patient waiting and preparation for the final 
change, even if it should be from amid the ruins 
and the desolation that the patriarch spoke from. 
Evidently this man spoke out of the fulness of 
his heart. Evidently he had been sore wounded 
in some tender point, whether of ambition, or the 
affections, er the spiritual life, who could say ? 
If much of his discourse was pitched in a minor 
key, the minor was but as an under-song—a full 
glad strain of rejoicing rose above it. 

Mary Marlowe, looking intently at the preacher, 
knew the exact moment when he spotted Alice. 
Yes, he saw her, and then it was, as if still 
speaking, he only wondered if his eyes had not 
deceived him. He looked again, more cautiously. 
She was leaning forward in the pew, with the 
look of eager, intense questioning so often to be 
seen in her. The sight thrilled him. It was 
too much. There was a momentary pause and 
confusion; then he went on, as if nothing had 
happened, and forbore gazing in that direction 
again till the service closed. 

Alice was very quiet on the way home. She 
had got something new to think about, and the 
a to her thoughts was wholesome for 

er. 
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Mr Hamelin’s first business on Monday morn- 
ing was to look for her name in the visitor’s list, 
and his second to call on her in the little villa- 
like cottage that faced the sea. He seemed to 
take it for granted that his visit would be wel- 
come, that she would be as glad to see an old 
face as he was, though he expressed great concern 
at the delicacy of her appearance. Sandmarsh, 
however, had done miracles for others; and if 
she would only give ita fair chance, which meant 
stay there for an indefinite period, it would per- 
form a miracle on her, also He asked her 
many questions about Paris, without being too 
directly personal, about her life there; but soon 
found that she preferred hearing from him of 
Ripplethorpe and Mrs. Baxendale. With that, 
the touching story of Mrs. Baxendale’s later days 
was told, and the position in which the children 
were left at her death. He said that he deeply 
regretted the way in which Paul had left Dr. 
Blandford, and abandoned himself to the hard 
life of a surgeon on board a whaler. The deed 
was altogether rash and uncalled for. 

“Tt may not have been,” said Alice. “I 
knew Dr. Blandford once; and Paul may have 
had his reasons.” 

“To tell the truth,” said Miss Marlowe, “I 
know that he had; but Dr. Blandford never 
meant to do him any harm. He stumbled 
at times:into the old snare, Alice: but it was 
from the force of habit, that was all. He con- 
fessed he had sometimes been hasty; but his 
heart was set on young Baxendale, and he felt 
it terribly when he went away from him, and 
all for a few words.” 

“ Poor Dr. Blandford! he must begin to think 
the world ungrateful !” exclaimed Alice. 

“But what was the ‘old snare’ you allude 
to?” inquired Mr. Hamelin. 

“‘ He was a thorough sceptic,” explained Alice, 
“and a very subtle reasoner, and he couldn’t let 
people alone if he got to know them very well; 
so I wasafraid he would do Paul no good, espe- 
cially if he gained a great ascendancy over him. 
But it appears he never did.” 

“Oh!” was Mr. Hamelin’s sole exclamation. 
But a light had dawned on his mind. If Miss 
Hetherington had known Dr. Blandford it must 
have been before the Ripplethorpe days. 

The first time he found himself alone with her 
he said, “So you would be afraid for a youth 
like Paul Baxendale to come under sceptical 
influences and exercise his right of free thought?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hamelin! yes. It is not in vain 
that I have lived in Paris. I know now where 
the bondage lies and where the liberty.” 

“And you have regained lost ground?” he 
said, tenderly. 

“‘No, that would be saying too much. I can 
only say, ‘Thy word is truth.’” 

“ And what a sound foundation to begin and 
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re-build the dear old faith with its glorious hope 
upon, Alice !—you once told me not to call you 
by that name, but forgive me this once—I feel so 
glad to hear it, as if a great weight was lifted 
off my heart, for I have prayed for you every day.” 

She looked up at him, her face flushed, her 
eyes full of grateful tears. 

“T am oppressed with the sense of everyone’s 
goodness,” she said. “I have deserved it so 
little. It seemed to me a singular coincidence, 
Mr. Hamelin, that the first sermon I had the 
pleasure of hearing you preach should be from 
that text, ‘If a man die, shall he live again?’ ” 

“Did it? You have given me many texts 
and suggested many of my sermons. The reason 
is, that you revolutionised my ideas of those who 
erred and were deceived. My sympathy with 
them before I knew you was only a poor, cold 
kind of compassion. After I knew you I seemed 
to penetrate their secret-—to be brought into 
fellowship with them. I determined [ would 
always in my ministry keep such in mind. In 
addressing them, I called you before my mental 
vision that I might never be wanting in tender- 
ness or in the ability to make allowances. So, 
in giving you that sermon, Miss Hetherington, I 
but gave you back that you had given me.” 

“And have your sermons that were mine 
been of any use ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “I could show you some 
letters, I could tell you of calls made on me in 
my study that would show you the labour had 
not been all in vain.” 

“Then my life is not quite wasted, for you 
have turned even my misdeeds to account. I 
thank you, Mr. Hamelin. The process is more 
wonderful than that of turning mulberry leaves 
into silk.” 

“All spiritual operations are miracles,’ 
Hamelin. 

* 


’ 


said 
* ae % 

“* Mary,” said Miss Jane Vivian to her friend, 
that night, in a mysterious whisper; “ Mary, I 
have my suspicions;” but what those suspicions 
were the lady did not intimate, neither did her 
companion inquire. The suspicions were taken for 
granted, whatever their nature might be. 

And soon Miss Marlowe began to find that 
she need not be so much at Sandmarsh, for 
surely here was an ally who would help to ward 
from her patient the depression that she feared. 
If he did not succeed, it was not for want of 
assiduity. As for Alice, she received his daily 
visits so calmly that it was difficult to tell what 
her thoughts were. She knewshe had cherished 
the false and left the true, and been blind to 
the light behind her cedars till the cedars fell; 
so that it is not likely that this new proof of 
constancy and a very high regard relieved a 
strain of thought on which she had harped quite 
as long as was good for her. 


Well, the reader has seen her so long “ bowed 
with the spirit of infirmity” that it is time to 
tell how her release from it came about. She 
was in the church at Sandmarsh, listening to the 
glorious litanies and anthems that went up from 
the congregation as from the lips of one man. 
And her heart went with them, though her voice 
did not; for, if she could not “so much as lift up 


her eyes-unto heaven” now, it was because she: 
b 


thought she ought not, and she feared to speak 
the words that had become the meditation of 
her heart. She had chosen the dust and would 
lie in it to the end of her days. Her lips might 
grow familiar with prayer, but they should never 
know song, even sacred song, any-more. ‘The 
jewel of praise would ill become them. But as, 
during the Communion part of the service, the 
antiphon between the Gospel and the Epistle 
was sung, the Gloria spirit came so strongly 
upon her that involuntarily she joined in this 
sudden burst of thanksgiving, “Glory be to 
Thee, O God!” and she was confounded, but it 
was with love. 

The frightened child felt what arms these 
were that were around her, saw in the illumina- 
tion of a vivid, sudden light the face of love 
that beamed down upon her, the face of her 
reconciled Father. ‘The spell was broken,—she 
was free. The dove could shake the dust from 
her snowy wings—the drooping soul could stand 
upright. Such a glad unrest seized her that it 
was not easy to calmly wait the service through. 
The joyous tension was all too great until the 
moment came when she could fling her arms 
around Mary Marlowe’s neck, and tell her to 
rejoice with her, for now she could sing, “* Glory 
be to Thee, 0 God!” She had learned her 
“Abba, Father,” and the word had dispelled her 
fears. 

After this glad experience, a change was 
wrought in Alice that told visibly upon her 
health. The light came back to her eye, the 
smile was upon her lip. The sparkle of hope 
and belief, and of a buoyant trust in God was 
on the light ripples of occasional talk with her 
friend, with Jane Vivian, and even with Mr. 
Hamelin. And so he took courage. She was 
on the eve of leaving Sandmarsh when he dared 
to remind her of the moonlight walk from Gaffer’s 
Gap, his object in going there, and how sad and 
lonely he had felt ever since, quiet as was his 
acceptance of a disappointment which none but 
herself could remove. She had left him only 
her memory, and he had clung to it all these 
years. 

“It wasa poor thing to cling to,” said Alice; 
and then she spoke vaguely of other objects in 
life, another path awaiting her,—duty, and a 
great deal of the same kind. 

But all this was very clearly sketched out in 
the brain of the man who could leave all others 
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to cling only to her memory. He thought there 
was work enough at Sandmarsh for him and for 
her, and that Duty might be hunted in couples 
as well as taken alone; and, for the path she must 
tread, he would try to*make it happy. 

His persuasive tones fell more sweetly on 
Alice’s ear than they had done at Ripplethorpe; 
and as she remembered the solitariness of his 
life, and tales she had heard of his troubled child- 
hood, a tenderer chord was struck in her heart. 
But she only said, “I am such a poor, bruised 
reed. I am not worth any one’s picking up.” 

“Nay, Alice ; it is time you left off speaking 
in the bruised reed style.” 

“T should be a dead weight and a hindrance.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. You will be a true 
helpmeet. You will find your influence over 
others wonderfully increased by the things that 
you have suffered. Dear, when [ first knew you, 
[ will confess that you appeared to me a little 
too independent and strong-minded for a woman; 
but the trials you have passed through have 
served to ripen and to mellow you. You seem 
to me now a hundred times sweeter and dearer 
than you did in the days when my heart was so 
set upon you.” 

“‘T dare not look the thing in the face yet,” 
said Alice; “and [ am sure [ ought not to try 
you any more ; but do let us be friends, Leigh?” 

“Yes,” said Leigh, with a pathetic little air 
of resignation that, but for the circumstances, 
would have been comic ; ‘“‘ we will write to each 
other, and call ourselves by no other name till 
you can think about it without quivering like 
an aspen leaf. I must remember how weak you 
feel yet.” 

The gentle, tender consideration this man had 
for women—even for a woman who had brougat 
the icé of desolation into so many years of his 
life—did it commend itself to Alice? Yes, I 
think it did. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


THE BEATIFIC VISION. 
OveR the blue and billowy and well-watched 
Harbour Bar, “The Harpoon” bowed herself out 
of sight, and travelled towards the midnight sun. 
Now she cut her way painfully through snow and 
ice ; now was in danger from crystal castles, that 
threatened to shake down their gleaming turrets 
upon her; and again she wrestled and dodged 
with floes of ice that threatened to hem her in, 
and make her part and parcel of themselvesuntil 
the thaw came. 

Over her head shot streaming banners of 
morning purple, sun-set red, with flames of 
orange, shafts of violet green, and tenderest 
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opaline. And around her lay the white, spectral 
horrors, the awesome silences, the pale mysteries 
of an Arctic day and night ; but of the human 
hearts that her wood walls compassed, one only 
could be weighed down by the oppression, or 
rise to the sublimity, of these things. 

She was manned with a godless, swearing crew, 
made brutul by hardship even more than by 
natural instinct. The keen relish of the voyage 
to them lay in the occasional potations of hot 
grog that the steward distributed at the captain’s 
orders, and in the outlook for the huge mamma, 
that seems like the survivor of an ancient race 
a relic of the times when icthyosaurus an, 
plesiosaurus might try their strength againstd 
each other, and make the sea around them boil 
like a heated caldron. 

Yet the keen, glancing weapon of steel hurled 
at its massive bulk by the weak, lithe hand of 
man, could make the crimson parabola rise from 
its dark prison, exhaust the heavily-working 
aorta at the cistern, give the surprised monster 
up to its captors from a trail of foaming waters 
crimson-dyed. The dreadful sport was sharpened 
by the element of danger, the contention with 
fearful odds, the sense that the weak was 
mastering the strong, and that in its own 
element. 

Then there were the long hours and days even 
of comparative inaction, when the sailors, pro- 
vided against certain exigencies with their own 
handicraft, dispelled the solemnity of the still- 
ness, in which one only listened for explosions of 
ice, with their uproarious songs, and spun yarns 
which never wearied them because they were old. 
They gave young Baxendale a more graphic 
notion of what he was to expect in Greenland 
bays and ports than he had ever derived from 
books :— 

“ Of Greenland's filthy people, 
Flat-headed, wide-mouthed, they spake ; 
How they sit round their fires and jabber, 
And shriek o’er the fish they bake.” 


Happily for Paul, he had inherited his dear 
mother’s keen faculty of observation; and this 
took him out of himself, and enabled him to take 
an interest in everything that was passing around 
him. He did not expect to fall in love with the 
Greenlanders, and yet he was eager to make their 
acquaintance—the little people who, by force of 
numbers, had carried on a war of extermination 
against their superiors, the hardy Northmen, and 
remained monarchs of the great snowfields.. He 
was curious for a sight of the pantalooned ladies, 
who know how to coquette and digest tallow 
candles; and he thought that Danish traders 
and governors might be good society. 

The spirit of adventure, too, took hold on 
him. As he was there, why might not he, as 
well as others, get upon the white bear’s track, 
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make spoils among the Duck Islands of eider- 
down fer some one he knew, who was as tender 
and self-sacrificing as the exemplary bird who 
“ growed it,” and shoot the sitting lumme on the 
rocks ? Paul had not been much of a sportsman 
on the moors, yet here he perfectly longed to 
distinguish himself. We will not say how far 
his ambition was gratified in the long run. We 
suspect that his log catalogued more hardships, 
disasters, and disappointments than it did 
triumphs ; and yet he saw some grand sights. 
He heard the thundrous roar, he saw the mighty 
throes with which a glacier gave birth to an 
iceberg ; and then he had all the wild excitement 
of being pitched about on an agitated sea, as the 
mighty young giant rocked in its blue cradle, 
and threatened to make its birth fatal to all the 
life within its reach. 

Paul never forgot that sight. A story was 
laid up for fireside chats in England that could 
receive no embellishment from the imagination 
of him who told it. 

Au reste his social instinct led him some- 
times to seek warmth and human cheer from 
the companionship of the brotherhood of men 
with whom his fate was for a short time linked. 
A hundred other kinds of instincts drove him 
back upon himself—the past ; upon school, and 
Highchester, and Ripplethorpe memories, but 
chiefly upon the Ripplethorpe reminiscences. 
There were times when he drew his fur cap 
over his eyes, and as they turned inward, 
he saw the world lying in summer, or in 
autumn, or even in a temperate winter all 
around him. He loitered on the moorland 
edge, or through the narrow tortuous thread- 
like paths that divided the clumps of heather. 
The breath of it was sweet and pure and not too 
keen. The golden gorse of the common, the 
purple bells of the heather, its tiny rosy clematis, 
were things amid which a man might live and 
be glad. Its honey was sweet and pure as it 
was wild ; and yet, who could say, that in the 
brown expanse of a Yorkshire moor there 
was no sublimity? Paul saw the moor game 
flying at the sound of his step to their covers 
amid the ling. He saw the lapwing wheel in its 
uncertain flight, and heard the caw of the rooks 
on their way to a conference that was due in 
the valley below. He heard the tinkle of the 


- sheep-bell, and the sounds that echoed from 


the steeples on either side. 

And now again he was nearer home, and a 
little sprite in green was trying to make her 
way over the stones in the shallow bed of the 
Dipplebeck, independently of his help. She 
meekly resigned herself to it, however, when 
she was in pain, and she saw that she 
could no longer help herself. The demure 


little fairy had grown into a serious and much- 
loving girl. He saw her thoughtful eyes looking 


out of her pale child face, as, perched on the old 
oaken chest—he remembered since he could 
remember anything,—she tried to discern him 
spiritually, and see what good Confirmation had 
been to him. ; 

Paul heaved a sigh. 

Truly, one could not always realise that God 
was here in this barren nature and among this 
godless crew; but every Sunday Paul read the 
lessons, the collects, and the psalms in his 
Prayer Book, and a hymn out of Leila’s hymn- 
book, and so doing, he felt that he must be in 
some kind of communion with her, though too 
far off to be in any way satisfactory. He had 
altogether a hard time of it, poor fellow. Not 
one congenial spirit on board. Every attempt 
to lead the men or officers up higher resisted. 
A continual personal experience of cold, frost- 
bites and other Arctic miseries to increase his 
sympathy in the daily practice he had among 
these ills. He would have scorned to complain ; 
but he did wish that the time was well over. 

He had not brought many books away with 
him, and such as were to be found on the ship 
were not of his sort, though any kind of reading 
was better than none. Paul could have read 
“ Jack and the Bean-stalk” through again if 
it had come in his way. He believed he could 
even manage Richardson’s “Clarissa ’’—a book 
which he had opened, and then taken alarm at; 
but the few greasy, well-thumbed volumes of 
sea-life and adventure, with a manual on farriery, 
that somehow or other had got in the captain’s 
collection, he perused with avidity, preface, and 
index, and all. What more remained to do 
but to chew the cud of reflection on his past 
reading? It would strengthen his memory. 

But, doing this, the old doubts suggested 
en passant by Dr. Blandford returned, and the 
circumstances in which he was placed gave 
them an advantage over him that they had 
not had before. Paul was troubled. He had 
beKeved himself a sincere Christian. He had 
had faith in Christ and God and in a future 
state ; and yet, how much of all this had been 
due to sympathy with the thoughts of others, to 
the stimulus and excitement he received from 
public worship, and from the precept and 
example of others? How was it that here, 
where most of all he needed the Divine Presence 
to be a support to him, he should so little realise 
it ?—he should look backward and forward and 
perceive Him not? What if, after all, he was 
as dependent on his material conditions as the 
Positivists said he was! What if there was 
nothing in the spirit world above and around 
that eould glide through the bars of the earth 
when they drew too near a man, and find their 
way to the spirit that was in him so long as he 
drew breath? 

Paul thought and thought, and wondered and 
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wondered, till he was in despair. A great, grey 
mystery was above his head; a boundless blue 
one below his feet. If he cried, his cry fell into 
jt. Where else? No sense had he that truly 
God was in this place, and could make the 
temple not made with hands a gate of heaven 
to the mortal who made it a house of prayer. 
His faith had failed him. Paul was learning his 
dependence. He might have asked—his depen- 
dence on what ? If he thought that in the past 
it had been on circumstance, it was well. If, at 
the present he would have said “on God,” how 
was it that God was not spiritually apprehended 
of him? Paul knew the words, “Verily, Thou art 
a God that hidest Thyself,” but he had no con- 
ception that God might specially hide Himself 
from him at one period of his life more than at 
another. The words of the Bible, the Prayer- 
book, the hymns seemed hollow, as if, with no 
human voice to take them up, no organ breath 
to fill them, the soul of majesty and love that 
once filled them was for ever gone; and Paul 
knew full well that neither on music, nor song, 
nor voice, did the Divine breath tarry. So he 
grew hopeless; and when a man gets hopeless he 
is an easy prey to unbelief. 

Paul had an uneasy consciousness that he had 
no business where he was; that the heroism that 
had started him on his present errand was a 
false one; that he had sinned in temper, been 
proud and presumptuous, and was in no small 
degree to blame for the quarrel with Dr. 
Blandford. As he thought so, his feelings towards 
Dr. Blandford softened, but his discontent with 
himself increased. He began to write bitter 
things against himself; and yet, why should he ? 
And why should he pray for forgiveness without 
feeling comforted? If, after all, no such account 
of man’s actions was taken, as he had supposed, 
why be so tormented ? He had only done harm 
to himself. Paul began to be quite afraid of his 
own thoughts, and yet was there any but himself 
to know them ? The awful nature around him 
encouraged his fear. How dreadful was ‘this 
place if the stormy wind and ice were fulfilling 
God’s word! If God did meet man here it must 
be face to face ; there could be no hiding, no 
green folds of nature- to feel like a shelter, no 
soft field interpreters like lilies and hedge- 
sparrows, no dimple on the surface of created 
things that might be welcomed as the reflection 
of asmile. Here the Lord was a man of war, 
and would not, to console His frightened child,put 
aside Hishelmet and Hisplumes. All the evidences 
around of His handiwork were too solemnly im- 
pressive for the mind to take anycomfort in them. 
Even simplicity can overawe when it is colossal; 
pure white palls upon the sense when it is cold, 
and hard, and glittering; and the softest or 
dreamiest grey seems like a shadow of the 
land of death, to the eye that thirsts for the 
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gold and green of the marigold, for the spotted 
pink of the fox-glove, and the daisy’s crimson 
tip. 

It happened once when “The Harpoon” was 
frozen in, that our hero left his ship with some 
others of the crew, and went upon the ice 


exploring. By some means the party got 
separated. Paul lost his track, and a white fog 
settling over the banks between which the ship 
lay, she was effectually hid from him. His 
dismay was great. He was hungry and tired, 
and though in the morning he had been glowing 
with rough exercise, in his present lowered 
condition there was every fear that the cold 
would be too much for him. He shouted, he 
fired a gun, but the only reply he received was 
made by portions of ice that had been detached 
by the vibration and that fell, splitting into 
fragments. Never had the eternal world been 
so near to Paul asthen. If the men did not 
miss him and come to his aid, he must perish. 
In seeking his ship he had only described a 
circle, for he recognised boulders of ice that he 
had left and then came back to. At last, feeling 
that his limbs could no longer sustain him, he 
sat for a moment to think — to think, not to 
yield to the deadly sleep that would come with 
the brain’s torpor. He faced his position, and 
he was satisfied that all he could do was to 
commend himself to God. But if he did not 
rightly believe in thie Great Being, if he was 
not sure of Him, what hope of acceptance ? 
Salvation is by faith. If there was a God He was 
everywhere, and yet he could not feel Him near. 

“ Before Abraham was I Am,” sounded 
through his consciousness and into the very 
depths of his soul. Paul looked round as a 
dying man might look. Yes; all this calm, 
steely, stern Nature had these words of Holy 
Writ engraved upon her, and the characters 
stood out, for eyes that were opened to see. 

“ Before Abraham was [ Am. After Abraham 
and all his children I shall be. I have been 
their dwelling-place in all generations, and shall 
be for evermore.” 

“God be merciful to me, a sinner !”” moaned 
Paul. “Oh! for Christ’s sake, blot my sins out 
from the book of Thy remembrance. ‘Guide 
me with Thy counsel and afterward receive me 
to glory.’” 

The words were spoken numbly, for it seemed 
as if no life was left in him, and he longed to 
get his full, young, bounding life back; yes, 
and to find his ship, and be taken safely home; 
but, amidst all these urgent feelings, it seemed 
as if He who alone could deliver him must be 
near.: 

The next moment Paul felt that to be free 
did not matter. Deliverance had not come, oh, 


y? 


no! but he was wrapped round with such a 
sense of warmth, and love, and God-nearness, 
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that to have died there—why, it would have 
been to have died as the Rabbins say Moses 
died—beneath the kisses of God. Yes ; the first, 
real sense of the Great All-Father, and of the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost, was made known to 
Paul then. The creature was raised above all 
circumstances, and gathered up into the bosom 
of Infinite Love. 

Here, in this Arctic region, where his sins 
had followed him, and had almost frightened 
him away from belief in that love, did this reve- 
lation of God’s Nature and His Name take 
place. It was here that he received the supreme 
answer to every doubt that could hereafter be 
presented to his mind. For God is. He does 
take account of His «creatures. In the utter- 
most parts of the earth His Hand finds them. 
They feel its touch. He may withdraw Himself 
from man; but He will draw near to him, and 
speak when “it seemeth to Him good.” Ready 
to perish, He comforts him as one whom his 
mother comforteth. Ay,and evenif he may not 
stand before His cold, he shall fall asleep gently, 
and pass away unconscious of its mailed hand. 

* * * * * 


Paul fell asleep, and he had a rough waking. 
Hearty voices sounded in his ear. There was a 
flare of lamps and torches around him, as he 
was carried through the fog to the ship. He 
thought he would have been rubbed to pieces. 
He winced, and groaned, and scolded, and pro- 
tested, to no purpose. But, somehow, after that 
adventure, he felt more affection for the men 
among whom his lot was cast, and they saw he 
was grateful and liked him ; because they had 
“brought him to, when he was nigh sleeping 
hisself to death.” 

And a new life had begun in Paul. He had 
learned what the Divine Presence was. He had 
received a Guest into his heart, who, he prayed 
might go out of it no more for ever. Oh, the 
pages that were entered in the log on this new, 
sweet, solemn experience ! and the letter that Leila 
Hetherington alternately wept over and laughed 
over, and carried near her heart for days, because 
it was too precious to be banished to her desk ! 

On the return voyage they called at Juliana- 
shaab, and Paul found there a letter awaiting 
him from Leigh Hamelin. The letter was one 
of strong disapproval, and Mr. Hamelin accused 
him of not having acted fairly to himself. He 
told him, however, to get home as soon as he 
could. The means would be found for him to 
finish his medical course respectably. Leigh 
Hamelin had entered on a considerable fortune, 
which was left him by his parents, recently 
deceased ; and Paul need consider himself under 
no obligation to him for providing for the next 
few years of his life. If he did, he must shelve 
the obligation till a future time. There was, 
however, no necessity for this, “‘ For look what I 


was content to owe to your parents, old fellow !’ 
said Leigh. 

“He knows what a plaguily proud fellow I 
am!” thought Paul ; “ but I hope he will have 
less to complain of on that score. I shall put 
all right with him and with Dr. Blandford, and 
they won’t find I’m above being advised and 
aided this time ; besides, where’s my chance of 
Leila, if I cannot pocket a little pride ?” 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
CONSCIENCE AND THE CROSS. 


Ir is mid-winter ; and the gloom of the season 
is felt both in town and country, though it is 
brightened for most people by the approaching 
Christmas festival; by the thought of family 
re-unions, the distribution of various charities, 
and by all that brings life and animation into 
the household, the school, the workshop, and 
the mart. 

There are some, however, in the old city of 
Highchester whom it very little concerns, and 
among them is our old acquaintance, Dr. 
Blandford. We will visit him on the old ground 
—the cheerful morning room, with its rows of 
book-shelves, its cabinets of inlaid work, and 
its vases of ferns and flowers and richly-tinted 
leaves, which last dear delights of his no longer 
meet the eye. The room has a lost look, for 
books and papers are scattered about, which he 
will not allow the servants to disturb in dusting. 
Some of the objects that one sees are uncanny. 
They have their uses ; but might be dismissed 
to other quarters when they have answered 
them, and yet Dr. Blandford allows them to lie 
about, “enough to frighten one into fits,” the 
housemaid says ; “because he is not near so 
faddy as he was, and doesn’t in the least care 
what things look like.” 

The greatest change of all is in himself. He 
lookts—as he sits there, with his chin sunken in 
his breast—as if he were no longer guilty of 
what Mrs. Oliphant calls “aggressive cleanli- 
ness.” His limp hands fall nervelessly over the 
arms of his chair; his lips move, and a few 
muttered words escape them; a spasmodic 
fierceness, anon, lights up his eye; but a pro- 
found melancholy has evidently taken hold of 
him, and all the brightness of his disposition, 
and his unwearying energy, have gone where his 
taste and pride have gone to. 

Be sure, neglect of himself was the last stage 
neglect could reach. His practice is at present 
in other hands. He is the subject of many 
an anxious consultation, but he cannot be 
roused to travel, or to go abroad, as he is again 
and again advised to do. The best medical 
opinion is that Dr. Blandford should travel. 
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Dr. Blandford refuses to leave his morning 
room, or to take a turn in his own garden; so 
the best medical opinion is worth nothing to 
him. Doctors and nurses make most refractory 
patients. Neither will he accept the relief of 
a little society. Every caller is denied, and it 
is confidently predicted that mania will soon 
follow in the wake of melancholy; and that then 
Dr. Blandford’s case will no longer be in his 
own hands. 

The general opinion is that he has been 
brought into this condition by overwork and 
by the abnormal activity of an overtaxed brain. 
He does not challenge the opinion, for he has 
not the energy. We, however, who know more 
about him, may refer his prostration to its true 
cause, while we look with mingled awe and ten- 
derness at the wreck which a troubled conscience 
can make of aman. ‘The spectre that arose out 
of Bentley’s grave still haunts him, and will not 
be laid; not though he has atoned, as far as 
possible, to Alice Hetherington, and understands 
that she is gaining strength ; that her serenity of 
mind has come back to her, and that she is 
happy in the prospect of her marriage with 
Leigh Hamelin. He knows, also, that it may 
still be in his power to serve young Baxendale, 
and that he is soon expected home, and yet he 
can hardly be glad of it. He talks of being a 
lost man, and a hopeless one, of there being no 
hope for him either in this world or the next; 
and to such self-slanders from patients of his 
class the medical men who have seen him are so 
well used that they need no further witness as 
to the condition of his brain. 

Mary Marlowe, however, knows where the 
only balm that can reach poor Dr. Blandford is 
to be found, and who is the only Physician to 
whom to refer his case. She has heard of his 
state, and in vain applied to see him. This 
morning, however, she resolves to be persistent; 
and, at last, her many messages, which the ser- 
vant carries backwards and forwards, and her 
eloquent entreaties, prevail. 

She takes a seat beside him, as if she imagines 
herself to be welcome: she ventures to lay her 
soft woman’s hand in his: she talks to him as 
no one else would think of talking, or would 
dare to talk; for she tells him that the finger of 
the Lord has touched him; that the Lord has 
a controversy with him; that he is hard 
pushed, and cannot stand before Him. There 
is a Stone that if not built upon will grind to 
powder. 

“A wounded spirit, who can bear? Dr. 
Blandford,” she says; “ but if you will only bow 
before the Hand that smites you, the blows will 
cease, and He will bind you up, even as He has 
bound up others.” 

Dr. Blandford shivers and sighs, and says 
nothing in reply; though his memory is not so 
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far gone that through his shattered senses a line 
of Milton’s cannot steal:— 


“Know ye not that Truth is strong, next to the 
Almighty?” 


This woman’s words are very gentle, because 
the tones of her voice make them so. They are 
very strong, because they are words of truth; and 
for all their strength and their severity they are 
not unwelcome, because truth in any form 
would be welcome now, if only it did not shut 
out hope. And the sweet voice speaks to him 
of the love of God, and entreats, and persuades, 
and begs him to lay hold on it. 

“The cross was planted in the dust of earth,” 
she says, “ that all who lie in it, as you are doing 
now, may feel their way to that sacred tree and 
be raised from the dust of death even into 
resurrection glory and power.” 

He cannot believe that even in the cross there 
is any leverage for such as he. 

“Tell me this, Dr. Blandford,” she says, at 
length, “if I could bring you anyone whom you 
had deeply wronged and hurt through another, 
as you wronged and hurt your Heavenly Father 
through some of His little children, and that 
one was to forgive you and speak peace to you, 
would it help you to believe in the love of God? 
Would it give you to see that, as they are, so is 
He, only infinitely more loving, and forgiving, 
and kind?” 

“Jt is impossible. There is no one to bring.” 

“You know that old Mrs. Vivian is very ill. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hetherington are in the town. 
Let me bring Mr. Hetherington to see you. I 
am sure he would tell you that he did not 
harbour any ill-feeling toward you. He would 
sympathise with you, and help you to find 
the way to God if he could. Do let me bring 
him ?” 

A cold shiver passed through Dr. Blandford. 

“Don’t shudder at the thought of him. Give 
me leave to go?” 

“You might, but I’ve done more harm to 
that family than they know.” 

The colour forsook Mary Marlowe’s face, but 
she was careful not to startle him by any show 
of perturbation, lest she should arrest the confi- 
dence that it might be good for him to give her. 

“Dear Dr. Blandford, in what way?” 

“Oh, [am a miserable man! You know how 
Ruth Vivian met her death; she committed 
suicide. She was disappointed in love, and I 
was the treacherous lover.” 

Mary Marlowe bent her face over her hands 
for some minutes, then she said,— 

“T will bring Mr. Hetherington to you, Dr. 
Blandford. He will, I trust, make you see how 
God the Father can forgive.” And she left him 
in his shame, cowering as he thought of her 
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return and of the dreaded visitor who would 
come back with her. 

Miss Marlowe had something to do. A most 
difficult task lay before her. The revelation that 
she made to Mr. Hetherington raised a resent- 
ment that was strong, as in such a nature it was 
sure to be; and he had a world of feeling to 
contend with about Alice. His visitor said little, 
for she knew that principle would win the day, 
and that after a short struggle he must surrender. 
He left her somewhat abruptly as he went away 
to hide his emotion and to consider the matter; 
but she knew what his decision would be, and 
only replied to him when he returned in his 
great-coat and comforter by rising to accompany 
him. 

“ T cannot tell you what this costs me, Miss 
Marlowe,” he said; “though of course it must 
be done.” - 

They made their way silently through the 
street, Mary Marlowe fearing all the time lest 
there should be a restraint on Mr. Hetherington, 
and the words of peace and of forgiveness and of 
Gospel hope be spoken somewhat coldly, or, as 
they are too apt to be spoken under such circum- 
stances, from a height. 

They entered the breakfast-room together, 
though she intended, after she had introduced 
the two gentlemen, to withdraw. There was, 
however, ne opportunity for that, for when Mr. 
Hetherington saw the once gay, popular man 
shrinking from him as if he had come to be his 
judge, and as if his shame was too much for 
mortal endurance, his own humility took alarm ; 
his feelings against him were changed into 
the tenderest, most Christ-like compassion; 
_ putting both hands on his shoulders, he 
said,— 

“ Look up, my brother; do not be afraid of 
me.” 

“Oh, it is too much!” burst from poor Bland- 
ford’s dry, ashen lips. ‘You may forgive me; 
I shall never forgive myself. I have pulled your 
house down at both ends. I have sinned against 
those belonging to you and against God. I am 
afraid of your kindness. It can only lie upon 
me with the other weight and sink me deeper 
and deeper, and yet deeper.”’ 

But Mr. Hetherington raised his thoughtful 
head, and a light broke over his face, as he said, 
“God is near us; let us pray!” 


THE EPILOGUE, 


On the morning that Mr. Hetherington tied the 
knot which made the Rev. Leigh Hamelin and 
Alice man and wife, he was heard to say that 
never had apy marriage but his own given 


him so much satisfaction. Another marriage, 
however, was looming in the distance, that was 
to bring him, at least, equal satisfaction, and 
that was the marriage of Paul Baxendale, Esq., 
with his daughter Leila. These young lovers 
had been long sundered, and Paul found that, 
during his absence, Leila had done her best to 
set her sails for a land where they ‘neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” Time had 
strengthened instead of correcting some of the 
tendencies that had given him uneasiness; but 
he consoled himself by thinking that he need 
not let her have any more of her own way than 
was good for her. He might find himself mis- 
taken on this point, for Miss Leila had great 
tenacity of purpose and strength of will. How- 
ever, as there was so much love, and love so well 
tried on both sides, we must hope that at last 
she submitted to be taken care of, and learned, 
too, to take care of herself, for the sake of that 
other stronger, wiser self, who was dearer to her 
than her own life. e 

Dear little Leila! the child of other days was 
present in the timid, shrinking, yet thoroughly 
self-possessed girl, who, in due time, stood at the 
altar hand in hand with Paul Baxendale. She 
looked like a snowdrop in her bridal white. As 
she handed her bouquet to her sister, the bride- 
groom recognised the Prayer-book and _ laced 
handkerchief that went with it, as the first gifts 
that he had ever ventured to give her. Hach 
had been true to each. While voyaging over 
polar seas, she had still. been his peaceful, guid- 
ing-star ; and winning home at last, he had found 
her still true to a kind of unspoken troth, watch- 
ing and waiting for his return. 

Of course, Gerald did duty as best man, and 
this brought about the renewal of his acquain- 
tance with Miriam, who was like “a sweet, girl- 
graduate with golden hair.” As Gerald devoted 
himself to her as “ his maid for the day,’’ there 
was a stir of juvenile memories, and he remem- 
bered how he had threatened Paul that he would 
follow the example he set with Leila, by making 
love to Miriam. He had tried then and failed; 
but it is a pity for a good example ever to be 
lost, and this, it may be, induced him to try 
to please Miriam again, with a better perception 
than before how to make himself agreeable. He 
was, at the time of the wedding, about to accept 
a junior partnership in a firm of architects in 
York, to which he had been articled; and 
Sybil, a beautiful girl of no very pronounced 
character, was living with him and keeping his 
house. 

Gerald, however, had still a look of extreme 
delicacy, and it was feared that his hold on life 
was only an uncertain one. 

Through Dr. Blandford’s exertions Paul entered 
into a large and wealthy practice at Highchester, 
which remained the senior gentleman’s only in 
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name, and Paul bade fair, with time and experi- 
ence, to achieve the same position that his patron 
had done. He and the doctor were fast friends, 
though the latter was shy of receiving any return 
for the kindness he was now so free to render. 
But Paul and Leila saw what the lonely-stricken 
heart required, and invaded his solitude, aye 
when it was under protest, to brighten, and 
beautify, and enliven it. And Leila was ever 
busy at the Orphanage, until her energies were 
absorbed into the growing claims that her happy 
home made upon her. Still the absorption was 
never selfish ; she tried to win from the Master 
the word of approval : “ She hath done what she 
could.” 

She spent many a holiday with her husband 
upon the moors, and she felt that she must love 
them all her life, because of the happy associations 
that linked them with her childhood. To her 
husband these associations were stronger still, 
and he never forgot what an Arcadia they had 
seemed to him, skirting the shores of the land 
of desolation. And often, both at her own 
hearth-stone and at Dr. Blandford’s, was the 
story told over of that first, vivid experience of 
God’s presence amid the desolation of the icy 
north; and no one suggested that the irresistible 
conviction of that presence was the radiant 
hallucination of the mind, when the body was 
faint. No, all hadseen for themselves the beatific 
vision; had been brought into communion with 
the Father of Spirits, and knew that the way of 
access was open to all who would seek it by the 
“blood of Jesus.” 

The vast laboratory of ice-bergs, and glaciers, 
crystal terraces, and moving cathedrals, with 
their drifting seas of glass, had been ‘well 
worth visiting in Paul’s estimation ; though he 
would not have accepted an invitation to visit it 
a second time. He would have preferred Sir 
Hans Sloane's suggestion, that the whale should 

- come to us, to any arrangements for going to see 
the whale. 

Our readers may be curious as to the way Paul 


and Leila settled their religious differences. As , 


the husband is the head of the wife, Leila 
became a member of the Church to which hers 
belonged. On Sunday morning, however, if he 
rose early to’go to early Communion, she rose 
early, too; but it was to attend a little prayer- 
meeting in a vestry belonging to a chapel near. 
After that divergence, their paths united. 

We need hardly follow Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
Hamelin into their home life; all its play of 
shine and shadow does not concern us. We 
know that in the main they are happy, and that 
each enriches the other’s life. 

Life seems to Alice well worth living now. It 
is like a dreadful dream to her, that she once 
tried to stifle and to drown it. She is thankful 
that she did not succeed, for— 
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“ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Hath ever truly wished for death : 
’Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 
And life, not death, for which we pant: 
More life and fuller, that we want.” 


And a fuller life is hers. Once, she smelt the 
mould above the rose; now, the rose above the 
mould : and about the parent rose young buds 
are growing. Alice puts into practice the great 
lessons she has so hardly learned, and she tries 
to train her children to a perpetual going out of 
themselves after healthy objects, and in loving 
sympathy with others ; while her husband shows 
a jealous fear of admitting within his doors 
anything that could mar the peaceand happ :1¢ 
of home. So, standing as they do on different 
rungs of St. Augustine’s ladder, they must both 
feel that they have put past sorrows under large 
tribute to present joy—and what better can we 
do with our sorrows ¢ 

We must not forget the dear grandmother : 
she died in that severe illness to which we have 
alluded, since it brought Mr. and Mrs. Hether- 
ington to Highchester, and she was buried in the 
same grave as her daughter Salome. She gave 
thanks to God for Alice’s new birth into life 
before she died, and her testimony was that 
‘“‘ His mercy endureth for ever.” 

The Rev. Messrs. Feltham and Clivers still 
continued their good work in the town, for per- 
petual curate to the latter the former promised 
to be ; and the Mission Hall proved a nursery 
for thriving plants and trees that were, in time, 
transplanted to different Churches. 

Dr. Blandford held his practice witli a slack 
hand after what was always politely spoken of 
as his serious illness. He only kept it together 
for the sake of Paul Baxendale, and an assistant- 
surgeon did the principal part of the work. 
Recovered from that illness, he was ever after what 
the Uphill gentry of Highchester called peculiar. 
“He never was the same man again,” was 
pathetically affirmed of him. It was quite true; 
he never was the same man again. His peculiarity, 
though, consisted in his slowly retiring from his 
practice, and giving himself up almost entirely 
to work among the poor, especially those that 
swarmed around the Mission Hall. 

“The peace that passeth knowledge” did not 
efface an expression of deep suffering from his 
face ; for he had missed the true blessedness of 
life, and the awakening came too late for him to 
retrieve all the dissatisfaction and the heart- 
ache, all the unsatisfied desire. All this must be 
remembered if we would account for the altera- 
tion that the world saw in him when the work 
was laid aside. 


Henceforth he lived a hard life—hard for 


ceaseless labour, for self-denial, and for continual 
His friends were 


endeavour amongst the poor. 
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of the mammon of unrighteousness, not amongst 
the learned and wealthy, but amongst the 
destitute and outwardly degraded. 

When he was remonstrated with for his 
extreme devotion, he disclaimed anything like 
human praise. “It is all conscience-money— 
conscience-money,” he would say. “I owe my 
life ; and when I have given to the uttermost 
farthing of it, 1 have not paid one mite of the 
widow's two.” 

Mary Marlowe is still his sweet counsellor and 
fellow-worker, his sympathising friend. People 
have hinted that their friendship, though late in 
the day, may pave the way for something deeper. 
Sally Skipworth has averred solemnly that she 
saw signs that they were drawn to each other 
With all due deference to that uncommon 
woman’s penetration, I think the doctor would 
scout the idea as sacrilege. 

Mary is happyamong her babes. She is pictured 
in his mind as a saint, as one of God’s shepher- 
desses set to tend the unmothered lambs of 


eo THE 


BY REV. J. G. 


oN the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was 
in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anything made 
that was made. In Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehended it not.” 
John i. 1—5. 

This paragraph from the Gospel by John 
sets before us the eternal essence of that great 
Being, whose earthly history is foreshadowed in 
the Old Testament, and narrated in the New. 
It is, therefore, of inestimable moment, and de- 
mands our earnest and devout attention. It 
describes the intrinsic character and the proper 
agency of this transcendent Being. His nature 
is unfolded chiefly in the first two verses, and 
His agency in the other three. 






I.—His Essential CHARacter is drawn in 
the following terms : “In the beginning was the 


His flock, and he allows no feelings of his own to 
disturb the perfection of the picture in his mind. 
The time is over for these things. 

He is not so eloquent in the defence of religion 
as he was formerly fluent in the abuse of it. He 
is now a man of very few words ; and it is as a 
physician rather than as a philosopher that he 
carries on his works of benevolence, for he has 
grown sick of words, and prefers to serve in 
kindly deeds and in acts of charity. 

And now, what is the conclusion of the whole 
story ? 

We must call the poets to our help; for we 
think that these lines express what has been 
aimed at far better than we can do:— 


“ Could we but hear all Nature’s voice, 

From glow-worm up to sun, 

’Twould speak with one concordant voice— 
Thy will, O God, be done! 

But, hark! A sadder, mightier prayer, 
From all men’s hearts that live— 

Thy will be done in earth and heaven, 
And Thou my sins forgive.” 


END. 6& 


Woro. 


MURPHY, LL.D. 


Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God.” 


1. From this it appears, first, that He was 
eternal. The beginning here is the absolute 
beginning of all things, for it is not limited by 
anything in the context ; it is antecedent to the 
incarnation narrated in verse 14 ; and in verse 
3, the beginning of all things is ascribed to this 
Word. It is, moreover, stated that this Being 
was in the beginning—not, was made, or called 
into existence—but was already in existence at 
the beginning of all things. Now, that which 
already was in the absolute beginning of things 
must have been from all eternity. And to be 
from all eternity is plainly to be uncreated. 
Here, then, an eternal, uncreated Being is pre- 
sented to our view. 


2. Secondly, He was with God, unto or before 
and therefore present with Him, and belonging 
to Him. This consociation with God follows 


indeed from the eternity of the Word. For God 
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Himself is the eternal self-existent One ; and 
that which is also eternal must have been with 
Him through all the eternity antecedent to the 
beginning af things. This second sentence, then, 
shows that the apostle meant all that his words 
import, when he spoke in the first sentence of 
the Word having been in the beginning. The 
name of God is even more precise in the original; 
as it is- there “the God,” that is, the only 
proper, personal, eternal Almighty. To be with 
God in this connection is to stand to Him in 
some essential relation not yet fully explained. It 
is to be in some respect distinct from Him, and 
yet in another respect properto Him. And to be 
with God from all eternity is to belong to the 
essence of His Being ; since He is the antece- 
dent and absolute All. Weare here lifted up to 
a dizzy height, when the unknown is all around. 


3. In the third place, He was God. This 
breaks up the haze that surrounds the previous 
sentence, as long as it stands alone. It relieves 
us, at once, from the perplexity of conceiving 
another to co-exist with the Eternal One. The 
Word is now described—not by a third property 
annexed to those of eternity and co-existence 
with God—but as a substantive Being, and, in 
fact, identical with God. The name of God is 
here without the definite article, to denote the 
Deity in general, by the common name for one 
of a species in which there is only one real 
individual. And it is affirmed, we observe, that 
the Word was God; not, that He became God, 
which is impossible ; nor, that He was an attri- 
bute of God, but that He was actually possessed 
from all eternity of all those incommunicable 
attributes which constitute the essence of the 
Godhead. This is an announcement which could 
not have been anticipated by the reason of man. 
Even if we had Philo and all the antecedent 
speculation of the East, we should not be 
prepared for this grandly crowning aver- 
ment.* Yet in its straightforward simplicity 
it cannot mean anything else or less than this. 
And it does not stand alone in Scripture. He 


* Though Philo Judzus was born apparently about 
20 B.c.,and may have written twenty or thirty years 
before John, yet it does not seem likely that his 
writings had come under the eye of the Apostle. At 
all events. John used the Word (6 Adyos) absolutely 
to denote Him that was God, and therein transcends 
the usage of Philo. From “the Word of God” of Philo, 
and “the Word of the Lord” of the Chaldee Pargphrast, 
it is plain the Jews had been led by the phraseology 
of the Old Testament io mark out a distinct relative 
existing within the essence of the Godhead, which 
approaches, more or less, to the personal Word of John. 
Finding the phrases, “ Word of God, glory of Ged, 
angel of God, name of God, might of God, abode of 
God” in the Hebrew Scriptures, the Paraphrast does 
not hesitate to substitute one or other of these for 
Jehovah or Elohim. most frequently for the former. 
The cases in which this liberty is taken cannot be 
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who is here declared to be God, is also said to be 
‘Emmanuel, which is, being interpreted, God 
with us,” to be “ the brightness of His glory, and 
the impress of His substance,” to be “the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever,” and to have 
been “with the Father before the world was.”f 
The proposition is indeed supported, not only 
by many explicit statements, but by the uniform 
tenour of Scripture. 


4, And, fourthly, “the Same was in the begin- 
ning with God.” This is a recapitulation, which 
we should have instantly made of ourselves, even 
if the sacred writer had not made it for us. And 
he makes it, not merely to assure us that he 
means all that is embraced in so startling a pro- 
position, but also to bring into high relief the 
new principle, which it directly involves. With 
calm emphasis he gathers up the three previous 
sentences into one. The demonstrative “ this” 
or “the same” denotes the Word in the trans- 
cendent sense which has just been assigned to it; 
and of this are predicated the two relations men- 
tioned in the first two sentences. The Word, 
that was Himself God, was in the beginning with 
God. That the Word being God should: have 
been in the beginning awakens no surprise, but 
rather elucidates and facilitates the first sentence. 
But that the Word, being God, was with God 
is a revelation fraught with new and momentous 
consequences, which must now be contemplated 
in all their significance. This is the new truth 
emphatically set forth in the resumptive sentence. 

Within the very essence of the Deity, it is 
here affirmed, there has been a relation from 
all eternity. This intrinsic relation is not only 
eternal but fundamental. The unity of the God- 
head certainly does not imply the absence of all 
internal relation. The existence, indeed, of some 
internal relation in the constitution of a simple 
essence is so far from contravening any dictate of 
reason, that it falls in with the notable maxim— 
that a bare unit without quality or relation must 
be a pure nonentity, or in other words, that a 
real unit must involve in itself a plurality of 


distinguished very clearly; but they seem to be those 
in which the interpreter thought that something 
human or material was apparently ascribed to the 
Divine Being. For instance, when it is said of Noah 
(Gen. vii. 16), that the Lord shut him in, the Para- 
phrast adds ‘‘ by His Word; ” and in the sentence “ God 
is with thee” (Gen. xxi. 22) he has “The Word of the 
Lord is for thy help.” The most frequent phrase is 
“ the Word of Jah ;”’ but they mostly all refer to that 
aspect of the Divine Being which is manifest to the 
sense, or at least to the observation, of the intelligent 
creature. The tradition of the Jews is that Onkelos 
and Jonathan were disciples of Hillel, grandfather of 
that Gamaliel who was the préceptor of Paul; in 
which case their Targums would be written before the 
Gospel of John, 
. 


+ Matt. i. 23; Heb, i. 3, xiii. 8; John xvii. 5, 
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relations and qualities.* But the Godhead is 
the most real of all units, and every other single 
thing derives its existence from this only 
underived unit. And we anticipate such a 
variety of properties and relations in the 
Supreme Being, as will comport with His infinite 
and eternal essence. He is a Spirit; and the 
relations which eternally subsist in Him must be 
sufficient to constitute the absolute perfection of 
His intellectual, moral and potential nature. 
He is the Creator; and the powers inherent in 
Him must be adequate to create and uphold the 
universe of things. And though the relation 
now in question surpasses anything that we 
could have anticipated, we are not at liberty 
to limit the Eternal by the range of our 
imaginative powers. It is sufficient that it be 
intelligible, and involve no self - contradiction. 
It is to be expected that the relations and 
the relatives within the essence of the Deity 
will transcend in some respects the perceptive 
and intuitive faculties of the most exalted 
creature, and can only be made known to some 
extent by Divine revelation. 

5. In the fifth place, the relative now before 
us in this sublime unity is named the Word. 
The use of the term in this sense is peculiar to 
John. In his first epistle he employs the phrase, 
“the Word of life,” and in the book of Reve- 
lation, “the Word of God.” The latter of 
these reminds us of the remarkable passage in 
the epistle to the Hebrews: “The Word of God 
is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart” ; and carries us back to 
the saying of the Psalmist: “ By the Word of 
the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host 
of them by the breath of His mouth.” But 
John uses the phrase to denote, not an attribute, 
but strictly a substantive being. And here, 
accordingly, he drops the qualifying epithet, “ of 
life,” or “of God,” and designates this Being 
simply and absolutely the Word. 

1i.—The Import oF THE WorpD is now to be 
considered. It isa term of many bearings. It 
belongs to the high region of the intellect. It 
implies the speaker, the thought, the thinker. 


*An ens or entity isa seat of potence. The thing 
may affect and be affected by several other things, and 
therefore has usually a manifold potence. It proves 
its existence simply by acting and being acted upon. 
For being, lacking potence, or the merely impotent, 
would not be distinguishable from pure nothing. 
(Hegel, “ Wiseenschaft der Logik,” p. 72). It is to be 
borne in mind, that diversity of quality is compatible 
with unity of substance. Each simple element hitherto 
discovered has a variety of qualities, in virtue of 
which it affects or is affected by many others. This 
is quite distinct from a component substance, which 
is capable of being resolved into several simple 


Here, however, it is used in a highly figurative 
sense. 1. It means not an evanescent product of 
the mind, but a substantive Being. ‘Vhis Being 
is pronounced to be God. Now God is a Spirit, 
all-wise, all-good, and almighty. “Hence the 
Word is a person in the Godhead, distinguished 
in some respect by the present appellation. As 
the audible word is to the thing thought, so is 
the substantive Word to the Divine mind. But 
the word expresses the thing, and so the personal 
Word manifests the Heavenly Thinker in all the 
moods of mind. We can distinguish three chief 
moods of mind; thinking, willing and doing. ‘The 
faculties of thought, choice, and action, are 
latent in the invisible mind. The Word is the 
manifester of the Eternal Spirit ; the exponent 
of all that is within the Godhead. The Spirit 
thinks, wills, acts; the Word exhibits Him 
thinking, willing, acting. ‘This is essential to 
the perfection of a spiritual being. 

‘This is a clear and intelligible point of distinc- 
tion between the Word and the God with whom 
He was from the beginning. God is a Spirit 
imperceptible to the sense; the Word is the 
Spokesman of the Spirit, “the Image of the 
invisible God.” The relation of the manifest 
to the invisible is no new thing in the world of 
experience. Power is invisible; its action being 
palpable to the sense discloses its existence. 
Cause, quality, substance are among the realities 
inaccessible to the sense, and known only t> 
intuition from their sensible effects. Relations, 
however real, are cognisable only by intuitive 
reason. Existence itself is not the object of any 
sense, and is descried from the action of the 
thing existing.* Effects are manifest to the 
mind by sensation; and therefrom by intuition 
we discern the’ existence and presence of the 
power, quality, cause or thing from which they 
come. ‘I'he universe is a grand effect palpable 
to these eyes of ours, and enables us to perceive 
the invisible Potentate, whose energy is the only 
adequate cause of its existence. If such a rela- 
tion is so frequent in the creature, we may well 
expect a conspicuous and fundamental example 
of it in the Creator. Accordingly, in the sub- 
lime philosophy here before us, it presents itself 
in a form incomparably higher than all these, as 
it lies within the very essence of the Godhead. 

2. The Word also implies converse, and this 


* If we are to limit ourselves to bare sensation, we 
shall have a very narrow range of materials for 
science; as force, relation and even existence reach us 
by another avenue. Effect on the organ of sense is 
the sum and substance of all that comes to us by mere 
sensation, as distinguished from perception. The 
balance required to make up perception is due to 
intuition. This and its counterpart, abstraction, are 
potencies of the mind that have not received sufficient 
attention. Without the exercise of these faculties 
existence itself would be unknown ; and even Hume’s 
impressions and ideas would vanish into thin air. 
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accords with the statement that the Word was with 
God. “ With” here means, to face to face with, 


pertaining to. Such is the proper place for the 
Manifester of Him who is hid from carnal eyes 
in the secret chambers of eternity. The mani- 
fested implies the manifester. The speaker 
indicates not only the thinker, but the intelligent 
hearer. This, however, points farther than we 
have yet advanced. The Word farther hints at 
the parity of speaker and hearer, as well as the 
unity of speaker and thinker. This leads the 
way to the climax of the apostle: “ And the 
Word was God.” ‘This brings us face to face 
with the real point of this transcendental 
relation—that within the one Godhead two 
relatives co-exist from all eternity: the one 
is the Word, the Manifester, who is pro- 
nounced to be God, the other is “the God,” 
the invisible Potentate with whom the Word 
has eternally been. As God is a Spirit, each is 
therefore a person. Hence appears the singu- 
larity of this relation, that two persons subsist 
together in the same essence.* This, however, 
is not inconsistent with the nature of things, 
nor with the idea of person, in so far as it is a 
relative by its very import. A person isa rational 
self, acting a certain part and having a certain 
bearing to another. Some persons are distinct 
not only in their individuality, but also in their 
vital principle, as angel and man, and have their 
unity only in the Creator. But other persons, 
as brother and brother, are partakers of the same 
vital essence, though existing in different bodies. 
Hence, even in the creature, the same vital 
essence may branch out into different persons. 
This reaches a certain way towards the subsis- 
tence of the personal distinction within the very 
essence of the Godhead. That the human 
persons have different bodies makes a broad 
distinction; yet, the lower instance helps us to 
conceive how there may be in the higher instance 
a certain plurality of persons within one and the 
same spiritual substance, and constrains us to 
accept the fact when it is announced by the 
voice of inspiration. 

A strange interest is awakened in our minds 
when we reflect that there are, at least, two 
persons eternally co-existing in the one Divine 
essence. The conception dawns upon us that 
the Divine Being was never solitary nor silent, 
nor without a response in the, as yet unpeopled 
and unchronicled eternity of the past. There 


* The term person in this transcendental usage 
denotes a relative subsisting within the essence of the 
eternal Spirit. Men may tulk of an ideal Absolute 
having no internal relation; but such belongs to the 
region of impossible or impotent abstraction. The 
real Absolute must have intrinsic relations corres- 
ponding to the grandeur of His nature. And He must 
be capable of extrinsic relations proportional to the 
extent and variety of His inherent powers. 
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was in Himself always One face to face with 
Another, eye to eye, heart to heart. There was a 
society, a communion of thought and feeling 
within the very bosom of the Deity. When He 
looked forth, He beheld His Fellow: when He 
spake, He heard an answer: when His heart 
glowed with the thrill of emotion, there was a 
returning warmth. The glance of reason, the 
flash of conscience, the ken of truth, the love of 
holiness, the counsel of the will, the plan of 
things, the purpose to create and uphold, the 
unalterable principles of truth, right, and love 
were worthy themes of meditation, as we know 
they are of revelation, for the Divine Mind. It 
befits us not indeed to speculate on the order or 
the manner of the Divine communion. We 
may observe, however, that it has its shadow in 
the soliloquy of reflective man, who, when he 
walks alone, is often his own companion, dis- 
cussing with himself, not seldom in audible 
tones, the topics that are uppermost in his mind, 
making himself into a duality of persons, that 
he may have the vivacity and enjoyment of a 
dialogue with himself on the question of the 
moment. In this respect, as in so many others, 
man is made after the likeness of God. The 
very notion that society seems to be essential to 
the perfection of a spiritual nature is a pre- 
sumptive argument for more than one person 
within the Divine essence. 

I{I.—The sacred writer passes, in the third 
place, to the AGENCY OF THE WorpD, in describing 
which he casts additional light on His essential 
character, “All things were made by Him.” 
This positive statement, we observe, is universal. 
To make it emphatically so, it is repeated in the 
negative form; “And without Him was not 
anything made that was made.” To be made, 
here, is to be called into existence, to be created. 
The Word is thus presented as the Creator of 
all things. The true philosophy posits from all 
eternity, not things, but power to bring them 
into being.* This power transcends all finite 
power implanted in the rational creature. 
Creative agency is here ascribed to the Word. 
This is in keeping with the statement that the 
Word was God. It is also suitable to the 
manifesto of the blessed and only Potentate, 
to the Godhead. The creation of a universe 


* This is the highest instance of the philosophical 
law of the parsionomy, which is thus defined by 
Sir William Hamilton: “ Neither more nor less onerous 
causes are to be assumed than are necessary to account 
for the phenomena” ; and which is traced by him to 
Occani’s razoz, ‘‘Lntia non sunt multiplicanda praeter 
necessitateus,”’ and beyond that to Aristotle’s rule 
undty weplepyov. Hither of these is more compre- 
hensive in its range than his own definition, which 
coincides with that which he gives from Sir Isaac 
Newton ; Hffectwum naturalium causae non plures sunt 
admittendae quam quae et verae sunt et effctibus ex- 
plicandis sufficiunt. 
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palpable to the sense is itself a manifestation of 
the unseen power of the eternal Spirit. “ For 
the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even His eternal 
power and Godhead.” Without Him, apart 
from the Word, is no creation. He is the 
Commander; His the universal behest in 
creating. By Him, as the omnipotent Agent, 
the worlds came into being. The phrase is 
properly applied to the Word, who is the 
mediating as well as manifesting Agent in 
creation. 

“In Him was life, and the life was the light 
of men.” When we descend to the creature, we 
find three marked stages of being—maitter, life, 
and mind. Matter is the seat of force, if the 
term forse be taken to denote any quality under 
the conuitions of law and need. Thus the three 
properties of matter are law, need, and force. 
This is the lowest form of created things. It 
is mechanical and chemical in its nature, and 
affords scope for the science of mathematics in 
all its branches. It is, of course, included in 
“all things that were made”; but it is not 
specified as an order of things; simply because 
Scripture moves in the region of man, and only 
incidentally descends to the purely material 
world. 

Life is in strictness the characteristic prin- 
ciple of living things ; the main properties of 
which are—assimilation, organisation, growth, 
and propagation, in both plants and animals, 
and sense, instinct, and motion in the animal 
world. This principle rises to its highest form 
in man, in whom it appears as reason, will, and 
power, along with the other properties of life. 
And here it is said of the Word—* In Him was 
life.” Whatever is in the creature must have, 
not only its archetype, but also its causal potence 
in the Creator. Life in the transcendent sense 
of the life-giving principle is therefore assigned 
to the Word. In Him it is the aboriginal, 
intelligent, voluntary potence, that can cause 
life to exist and exhibit itself in the world 
of matter in its assimilating, organising, pro- 
pagating, sentient, instinctive, motive, voluntary, 
rational qualities; each of which points to a 
corresponding potence in the creative Word. 
Moreover, in the pregnant sense of Scripture, 
life pre-supposes free access to all the means 
and appliances which render it agreeable and 
desirable. And the Word is the benign Author 
and Giver of these as well as of life itself. 

“ And the life was the light of men.” The 
third and highest stage of earthly things is 
mind. It forms the proper contrast to matter, 
and has its corresponding three fundamental 
attributes, reason, will, and power. It is here 
called the light of men. This cannot be 
material light; for it is a phase of life. It 
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must therefore be mental light. The statement, 
indeed, is philosophical and instructive. Life 
ascends through innumerable steps from the 
moss up to the man. As it bursts the barrier 
between the vegetable and animal kingdoms, it 
begins to glimmer with the twilight of sensation 
and instinct. But when it rises above the 
horizon of the brute creation, it shines with the 
broad daylight of intellectual and moral reason. 
Thus the life in its highest earthly stage glides 
into the light of men. When it is said that the 
life which was in the Word was the light of 
men, it is to be understood that the rational 
nature of man has its causal counterpart in the 
Word. “God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.”” The likeness consists 
in the faculties of knowledge and righteousness 
accompanied with power. The Author of 
intellectual and moral light is aptly called the 
Word—the Manifester ; for ‘“ whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light.” 

These two verses, therefore, declare the Word 
to be the Author of matter, or force under the 
law of necessity; of life, under a law of com- 
parative freedom, ranging from the lowest trace 
of tendency to the highest style of will; and of 
mind, or power under the law of pure intelli- 
gence and free will. This implies that the 
archetypes and potencies of reason, will, and 
power are the characteristic attributes of the 
Word. 

“ And the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not.” A new phase of 
this light is here presented by its contrast with 
the darkness. The darkness here is not in God, 
who is invisible indeed, but by no means 
in darkness. For “God is light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all.” On the contrary, He 
“dwelleth in the light, which no man can 
approach unto.” ‘The darkness is in the world 
of man. Hence, it is a moral darkness; as a 
purely intellectual darkness is inconceivable.* 
A man may know in part, and be ignorant of 
the great remainder of things. This is not 
darkness. But he cannot be wrong in principle 
or practice without moral delinquency some- 
where. This it is which is here called darkness; 
as it is also termed folly and falsehood, because 
it is in the first instance an abuse of the under- 
standing by the will. It springs from lust, and 


* When a bias of any kind or in any way affects 
the reason, it is a well-known fact that some degree 
of darkness will result. But if in any case the bias 
can be kept altogether in check or im the background 
out of sight, so that the reason stands as a dis- 
interested spectator face to face with the truth, it 
cannot but acknowledge it. This is the simple 
ground of man’s responsibility for his opinions. We 
cannot but be aware of an obvious truth, if there be 
no bias. Error regarding accessible truth, whether 
observable, demonstrable or probable, shows the 
existence of a bias. 
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issues in death. This moral darkness has per- 
vaded the world of man, though it began not 
there, but in a higher, or at all events, in 
another sphere. It sums up in a single word 
the state of mankind from the fall of Adam. 
And this verse compresses into two sentences 
the history of the dealings of God with man 
down to the times of the New Testament. 

“The light shineth in the darkness.” The 
moral light of the Word shines with an uncon- 
querable splendour; it is not tarnished nor 
abated by the darkness of the fall. The moral 
gloom of sin is but the shade, that sets forth 
this light in its full native lustre. In the 
unfallen heaven the law of moral rectitude 
appears only in the white light of universal 
benignity. But in the fallen earth it is parted 
into the indignation that flames against the 
transgressor; the forbearance that suffers long 
with him, notwithstanding the righteousness 
which constantly restrains him within certain 
limits, and ultimately visits the incorrigible 
offender with condign punishment; and the 
mercy that feels for the tempted, invites him to 
return, tenders to him forgiveness, finds a surety 
to answer the law for him, and reilluminates his 
soul with the light of faith and repentance. 
This disparted light shines forth amid the dark- 
ness of sin: on the one hand, as the lightning of 
judgment with an appalling grandeur; and on the 
other, as the rainbow of mercy with a mild 
beauty, since it causes all things to work 
together for evil to those who hate God; but, at 
the same time, for good to those who love Him. 
Such is the stern and awful earnest, which per- 
vades the moral atmosphere of our being. Now 
the lightning flashes with lurid gleam from the 
sombre cloud ; anon the bow in the cloud pre- 
ludes the clear shining after rain. The Old 
Testament is the history of this shining in the 
darkness. The Word shone in all the events of 
that sublime record, and in all the mani- 
festations of the Divine Will which were made 
from time to time to the men.of former days. 
And He shines also in the letter and spirit of 
the Old Testament itself, which has been 
written for the admonition of successive gene- 
rations down to those upon whom the ends 
of the world are come. The events of the past 
were a prefiguration of the future, and the 
Divinely-appointed ritual of the ancient sanc- 
tuary derived all its significance from being a 
preconcerted shadow of good things to come. 
The movements of Providence and the dis- 
closures of Scripture proceed alike from the 
Word that was God. The Spirit of Him by 
whom all things consist was in the prophets of 
old, testifying “beforehand, the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow.” 

“And the darkness comprehended it not.” 
Twice, at least, before the coming of Christ did 
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God make known the Gospel of His grace to 
the whole race of men; and twice they failed as 
a whole to comprehend it. First, He made the 
promise of mercy to Adam, from whom it 
might have descended in all its purity and 
blessing to his latest posterity. But the 
antediluvians did not retain God in their know- 
ledge. Next He communicated the covenant of 
grace to Noah, the second root of the surviving 
race. But in the interval from Noah to 
Abraham, they had again almost wholly ceased 
to comprehend the light of salvation. And 

though a third and more special message was 

sent to Abraham, followed up by the copious 

written revelation of the five books of Moses, 

and in the course of ages by all the subsequent 

books of the Old Testament ; yet, at the era of 

Christianity, not one of the nations had returned 

to God, and the great mass, even of the chosen 

people, were far from comprehending the light 

of the Word. A depraved will exerts more and 

more of a malign influence on the reason, draws 

over the eye of the mind a film which is im- 

pervious to the light of truth, and betrays the 

captive soul to a helpless delusion, until God 

appears either in the consuming fire of ven- 

geance, or in the sanctifying illumination of 

the Spirit of Truth. Hence, the dark world of 

the fall has not, even to this day, escaped from 

the blinding and blighting influence of sin, and 

a great part of mankind are even now slow of 

heart to comprehend the light of nature or of 

Scripture. 

There is an unutterable sadness in the 
thought that so many past generations failed to 
comprehend the light that was shining amid the 
darkness. A dreary sense of despondency creeps 
over the soul when we read that “ He was in the 
world, and the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not.” And there is a touch of 
deep plaintiveness in the statement that “ He 
came unto His own, and His own received Him 
not.” The past, however, cannot be amended 
by our vain repinings. It is better for us to 
reflect that the scene has its light as well as its 
shade; and a sunbeam of heavenly hope revisits 
the heart, when we learn that some did receive 
Him, and “as many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on His name.” In the 
long and seemingly barren ages before the flood 
we have hints of the repentance of Adam and 
Eve ; we are told of the worship of Cain and 
Abel, and of men beginning to call upon the 
name of the Lord; we meet with Enoch, who 
walked with God and was not, for God took him; 
and we read of the sons of God, who for many 
generations kept themselves aloof from the 
impenitent and the ungodly. And under the 
covenant renewed with Noah we rejoice to hear 
of Melchizedek, priest of the Most High God, 
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who must have ministered to a God-fearing 
people ; and of Job, who with his family and 
friends, worshipped and served the living God. 
And far be it from us to suppose that there were 
not others who cherished in their hearts, for 
many generations, the covenant of grace and 
peace with God, which had been handed down 
to them from their forefathers, and was not 
abolished nor set aside, but rather maintained 
and made effectual by the special covenant with 
Abraham. 


Such is the great introductory paragraph of , 


the Gospel by John. * It is so concise in its 
terms, so simple and artless in its form, 80 
pregnant with sublime truth, so surprising in its 
averments, and yet so consonant with right and 
reason in all its parts, as to evince, in the clearest 
manner, its Divine origin. It is certainly one of 
the most remarkable passages in Holy Writ. It 
unfolds a unique relation eternally subsisting 
within the essence of Godhead. One of the 
terms of this relation it designates the Word, the 
Revealer; while the other is “the God,” the 
eternal Spirit, whom He reveals. It affirms the 
Word to have been in the beginning and with 
the God; to be Himself God, by whom all things 
were made; who is the Source of life to all 
animated nature, and of the light of reason in 
man; and who has been constantly shining in 
the works of nature and the words of Scripture, 
both of which are the products of His infinite 
powerand wisdom. It sums up in two sentences 
the antecedent history of the Word, until the 
time when He became flesh and dwelt among us. 

This paragraph indicates in the plainest 
manner, that it is the duty and safety of 
every child of fallen man to comprehend the 
light coming from the Word. This light is 


sent for the very purpose of dispelling the 
darkness of prejudice and self-delusion, and 
opening the mind of man once more to the glory 
of God, and especially to the glory of His grace 
That we 


and truth, as displayed in redemption. 
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may comprehend this saving truth we must 
study, apprehend and acknowledge it, experience 
its illuminating and attracting power, and under 
its influence return to reliance on the God of 
mercy and truth. This light comes to us from 
the Book and from the Spirit of God. It is our 
blessed privilege to search the Scriptures and 
ask for the Spirit, that we may not fail to com- 
prehend the heavenly light. This will be our 
eternal salvation. 

This paragraph shows that in order to com- 
prehend the Lord Jesus Christ, we must begin 
or end with the eternal Word. It is not enough 
to contemplate the man Christ Jesus; we must 
understand all that is implied in the Word that 
was God. In tracing the history of His life, to 
ignore His Divine nature would be simply to 
leave out the essential, and dwell only on the 
incidental. This would be to divest His appear- 
ance among men of its chief, if not its whole 
significance. If it would be vain to treat of man 
without making any account of his soul, or of 
the universe without any reference to its Creator; 
much more futile is it to study the earthly 
history of the Son of Man, and have no eye to 
the proper Divinity that isin Him. With this 
every just and fruitful account of Him must 
begin or end ; without this, the problem of His 
presence and business on earth remains un- 
solved. 

This paragraph affords a sure and solid encou- 
ragement to all the sons of man who trust in 
the mercy of God. Being from all eternity God, 
the Word is able to perform all that He under- 
takes. He has come into the world to save us. 
All that He asks is a true, trustful, penitent, and 
grateful welcome. With all the earnestness of a 
personal concern, let us consider the chief steps 
of His redeeming work on earth. The review 
cannot fail to awaken the most tender and sacred 
emotions, and promote the growth of the faith 
that worketh by love, and the hope that maketh 
not ashamed. 
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com- 2 
e our | 
seaiie 3 E, auntie dear, I have brought you so happy as Willie Foster; but I did not 
begin | you some Christmas roses; I know that you cared for him. 
aa ie thought I could not find any-» The -girl looked up with a startled gesture, 
oat thing you would like better saying, hurriedly, “But, auntie, it is not Mr. 
that 5 for your decorations for to- fF oster, it is Willie Gordon, who has asked me 
fe, to im morrow, and I have run round to be his wife. Poko 
ly to a with them to-night that you may ‘] oor child, poor child!” said the old lady, 
Sth . my be. ready for Christmas Day ;” and the sadly; William Gordon will never make you 
pear- ty: bright girl threw herself on the hearth- happy; he is an atheist,—have you not heard ? 
rhole rug and looked up lovingly into the You have not accepted him, child ? 
‘on faded face that was gazing down tenderly at her. “No, auntie; he is coming for his answer to- 
segs Yes, the face was faded, but so full of calm light morrow ; but I cannot say no to him. I never 
ator: | —“a light that never was on sea or land”— believed what people said about him, and I will 
hl , ; that any one seeing it felt that it was not the not now;—so handsome, so clever, as W illie is— 
= 4 fading of soul that he looked upon, but only the oh, it is not true ! ” And the excited girl burst 
“this withering of the outer leaves of the flower, the into a fit of passionate tears, 
. ~ > heart was still fresh and young, and none of the ‘Listen, Frances dear; Willie Gordon is not 
“an ) fragrance had departed. This Frances knew, as all you think him: he has been very wild, and 
si 4 she strove to tell Miss Aston of the new joy that is so still. He shows you the best side of his 
un- @ shad given the glad ring to her voice, and the character now; but, believe me, dear, a year or 
happy light to her eyes. two of married life will undeceive you: you 
— fo “Frances, child, how good of you to bring cannot hope for happiness in a union such as 
they these lovely flowers for me,” said her aunt, softly. this would ~~ 
‘ig “TI was just thinking of one that I had sent to “But—oh, auntie, I love him so dearly. I 
? = me many years ago,” she continued; “but you cannot give this happiness up,” wailed Frances; 
. nd $ should not have left the others to come to me her voice choked with sobs. Reki 
ors to-night; they will miss you, and you will lose “This may not be really love, child; it may be 
of all the gaiety.” f only a girl’s first fancy, which will pass away 
iteps “Oh! Ido not mind that, dear; I wanted ina woman’s maturer judgment.” 
— you to have them now; and besides——” Frances raised her head in quick denial: the 
cred “ Besides what, dearie ?” asked Miss Aston, irl’s nature was deep, and her heart once touched 
aith as the beautiful head drooped, and the fair face love would be no mere sentiment with her; but 
keth glowed with a brighter light than the fire Miss Aston went on, unheeding the gesture,— 
accounted for, while the voice hesitated and ‘More miserable marriages are the result of 
paused. hastily-gratified fancy than people think. When 


Frances did not reply until a caressing hand the glamour of love's romance is passed away, 
was laid on her head, and then looking up shyly, the empty sentiment left is a very poor substi- 
she whispered,— tute for true affection. Wait patiently, even 

“T wanted you to know first. Oh, auntie, I though it be through a lonely life, rather than 
am so happy, so happy; I have had a letter, and take an offer which gratifies the fancy, but does 
Willie is coming to-morrow, and—I am so not touch the still depths of heart-affliction. You 
happy; ” and with the glad reiteration, the head do not know enough of William Gordon to accept 
drooped lower and lower, until it rested on Miss _ his offer, even were he all that we could wish; and 
Aston’s knee, while Frances, with bright eyes, Frances, can you, as a Christian, marry an infidel?” 
gazed into the fire that seemed to glow and burn Miss Aston waited for the answer which did 
in sympathy with the joy at her heart. not come, and then continued, gently, “ Do not 

The hands that smoothed the hair were very set your heart too much on this, dear ; life is 
tender now, and there was a tremor in the kind still before you, and as one by one our early 
voice which answered, gently,— joys fade, richer and fuller happiness is given to 

“ Francie, I am very glad,too. God bless my take their place. Give up this doubtful joy, and 
darling, and make her in her new life blessed wait for the better thing which the years will 
and a blessing. I know of no one who will make _ bring to you.” 
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The girl tose with an impatient movement, 
scattering the flowers as she did so, and began 
pacing the room with quick, short steps. There 
was a sad yearning in Miss Aston’s eyes as she 
watched the struggle between right and wrong 
that was going on in that fresh girl-nature. 
“So young,” she thought, “ only nineteen; the 
awakening has come very early; I shall lose my 
blithe maiden ; God grant that this may not 
change her into a bitter woman.” And then 
she stooped to raise the flowers scattered at her 
feet. As she did soa faint flush rose to her cheeks 
and died away again, leaving them unwontedly 
pale ; while the eyes grew misty with the dim- 
ness which tells that they are looking backward 
into the joys and sorrows of the past. 

The flowers were laid tenderly on the table ; 
and then, seating herself, the old lady spoke 
softly to Frances, who had taken up her old 
position at her aunt’s feet. 

“Dearie, I never told you how it was that 
Christmas roses became my favourite flowers ; 
you shall hear the story now.” And then the 
sweet voice trembled for a moment. Only a 
moment, though, for it grew strong and firm 
again; but a new subtle cadence in it told 
Frances that her aunt was touching chords of 
her being which had not lost their power to 
vibrate with the lapse of years. 

“Forty years ago, dear, when I was about 
your own age, the sorrow which has guided my 
whole life came to me. God still leads His 


people to the City of Habitation by a cloudy 
pillar ; often making the present dark, and 


hiding the future from us—but, still, surely 
leading on. Looking back now, I can see the 
clouds, which darkened my life, shining with the 
softened glow with which the gentle touch of 
assing years gilds every dark discipline of life. 
But the clouds were heavy and dark then, and 
seemed to close around me like a cruel fate 
encircling my life. 

“For a year I had been engaged to be married 
to a young clergyman ; he was only a curate, 
but people said that Wilfrid Darran, with his 
great abilities, was fitted for the highest position 
in the Church; and we were both looking for- 
ward to the time when a living, that had been 
promised him, should become vacant through 
the removal of the aged occupant. It was 
Christmas-time, and there was to be a grand 
concert at the Assembly Rooms of our little 
town, in aid of some Church restorations that 
had been completed that winter. 

“T had been asked to sing, and was looking 
forward, with all a girl’s eagerness, to the night 
of the concert, for Wilfrid’s sake, almost as 
much as my own ; for it was impossible not to 
see how proud he was of my singing, and it was 
such a pleasure to me to please him in any way. 

“At last the day before Christmas Day had 
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come, and with it came a lovely bunch of rare 
flowers—I need hardly tell you from whom. 
I lingered a long time over their arrangement, 
trying to decide which I should wear at night 
—for the concert was to take place that evening. 
At last I discovered among the hothouse flowers 
a single Christmas rose. I knew where that 
came from. I had often seen the plant in the 
old-fashioned garden before the house where 
Wilfrid lodged, and his loving thought for me 
seemed all the sweeter for the presence of the 
little homely flower. 

‘“‘T chose a spray of delicate fern and made 
a simple bouquet with that and the rose, de- 
termining to wear no other ornament in the 
evening. I did not see Wilfrid all that day; 
but just as I was starting he came in, looking 
so pleased and glad, I knew that something 
specially pleasant had occurred. 

*** Well, little woman,’ he said, ‘ how soon can 
you be ready ?’ 

‘“** Ready for what?’ I asked, half guessing 
what he meant. 

*** For our wedding,’ he answered ; and then, 
unable to keep the news to himself any longer, 
he cried, ‘ Nellie, dear, I have a home to offer 
you now. I have been over to Whitchurch 
to-day, and the living is mine. [ could not let 
you know, as I was called away so suddenly, but 
Mr. Harwell has been appointed to Dale End, 
and the house will be ready for us in a 
month.’ 

“Fora moment I could say nothing; and 
then it flashed upon me that my loneliness and 
orphanhood were to be crowned by this great 
happiness—to be Wilfrid’s wife! It seemed 
too good to be true ; the drudgery of teaching 
over at last—for I taught the Rectory children 
at that time—and home before me! We had 
no time for talking, for it was nearly eight 
o’clock ; but no words were needed to express 
my joy, and Wilfrid was quite satisfied to read 
it in my face. 

“ Before going out, he noticed my flower, and 
said, smiling ‘I knew which would be chosen when 
I sent them ; and, by the way, Nellie, the garden 
at Whitchurch is overrun with Christmas roses, 
so there is another inducement for you to make 
up your mind to taking up your abode there 
speedily.’ 

“As if any were needed,’ I answered, gaily; 
and then I could hardly keep from tears, as I 
added, ‘I shall always love these flowers now, 
Wilfrid ; this one seems like the Star of Beth- 
lehem, pointing to the new life which has 
dawned so brightly for us this Christmas Eve.’ 

“«Tt is all the brighter for being a star that 
has risen in a very dark night for you, little 
woman,’ he answered, tenderly; and I knew he 
referred to my lonely life—for I had lost father 
and mother many years before, and my only 
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brother was away in Edinburgh, walking the 
hospite's. There was no time for more, the 
carriage was waiting, and Mrs. Wilton was 
growing impatient at my delay. I took my 
seat and we were driven quickly away to the 
Assembly Rooms. 

“T know I sang well that night ; it did not 
need the repeated encores of the audience to tell 
me so, one look at Wilfrid’s face was enough ; 
and as we left the hall together he pressed my 
arm lovingly, as we overheard one of the 
Squire's proud daughters say, in no inaudible 
tone, ‘ How exquisitely that little Miss Aston 
sang ; one can hardly call her pretty, but I 
thought to-night she looked almost beautiful !’ 

‘Almost beautiful!’ how my heart thrilled 
at the words ; for it was a beauty born of a new 
glad hope that had passed into my face ; and 
when the hope was realised, would not the glad- 
ness continue to illumine my otherwise un- 
attractive features? The joy of that night 
will always be a sweet remembrance to me, 
although it was followed by a great sorrow. 
Looking back now, it seems to me that it was 
like the sweet, low strains which so often prelude 
the minor passages in the works of the masters. 

“T have found since, that, even as pain pre- 
pares us for a fulness of joy, so gladness is 
sometimes the forerunner of heart-testing grief. 
I treasured my Christmas rose, placing it in a 
Parian vase that Wilfrid had given to me a 
short time before. 

“ Frances, dear, I can hardly tell you the rest,” 
said the old lady, pausing ; and Frances looked 
up to see the sweet eyes dim with unshed tears. 
There was a moment’s silence; and then Miss 
Aston continued :— 

“That same week, scarlet fever broke out in 
the town, and Wilfrid worked among the people, 
visiting the sick, and in some cases even sitting 
up whole nights with the dying. 

“T hardly saw him during that busy week, as 
he came very little to the rectory, fearing to 
bring the infection to the children ; and I could 
not ask him to neglect his duty after he had 
checked my first anxious expostulations with a 
gentle ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
‘Father’s business ?” 

* At the end of that week, Mrs. Wilton told 
me that Wilfrid had taken the fever. Even then 
he forgot himself entirely, and showed his loving 
care for me by sending a messenger to say that 
he had the fever only in a mild form, and wished 
me to make no effort to see him. In spite of 
his wishes, I felt that I must go to him; but 
while I was preparing to do so, Mrs. Wilton 
appeared and absolutely forbade my departure. 
The Rectory was my only home, and so I was 
compelled to accede to her wishes while bitterly 
rebelling against them. 

* Two days after, Wilfrid’s mother and sister 
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arrived, and I knew he must be worse. I deter- 
mined then that no thought of conventional 
propriety should keep me from seeing him. 
Mrs. Wilton found it impossible to alter my 
determination, and told me that if I went I must 


not return to her house again. That mattered 
little to me then ; my soul was possessed of but 
one idea: Wilfrid was in danger — perhaps 
dying—and I was not with him. I hurried 
from the room, and hastily packed up a few 
necessaries for my stay. While doing so, my eye 
fell upon my flower, then beginning to fade. I 
could not leave that behind me ; and, taking the 
vase in my nand, I left the Rectory. 

“Five minutes’ walk brought me to Wilfrid’s 
lodgings. Millicent, his sister, met me at the 
door with tearful eyes. ‘I am glad you are 
come,’ she said simply, and led me to her mother. 
And then they told me how a change had taken 
place the day before, and how Wilfrid had 
become so rapidly worse that an urgent message 
had been despatched for them. 

‘“* But I sat stunned and scarcely heeding, my 
heart filled with bitter thoughts. Why had not 
Mrs. Wilton told me before ? Who had a greater 
right than I to be with him ? Oh, it was cruel 
—cruel—to keep me ignorant of his danger! 
Thus thinking, I do not know how long I had 
been seated there, when Millicent brought me a 
cup of tea, bidding me drink it. I did so; and 
then, feeling strong to bear whatever might be 
in store for me, followed Mrs. Darran to the 
room. 

“ Wilfrid lay with his eyes closed; but as I 
came near he opened them, and gave me a long, 
welcoming look of perfect content, trying to hold 
out a hand to me. He was too weak for the 
effort ; but I took the hot hand, and sat down 
by his side, unable to speak. 

“T never left him after that, Frances. No 
words passed between us, but a feeble pressure 
now and then through the night told me that 
he lived. Once, when my cold lips pressed his 
burning cheeks, he looked up and smiled. But 
after that he closed his eyes; and I did not 
know when the dear hand I held in such a 
passionate grasp became cold—my own was so 
numb. 

“Towards morning, they drew the sheet over 
the quiet face, on which the smile still rested. 
Mrs. Darran led me gently away; and I knew 
that I was alone in the world. 

“T cannot remember anything of what hap- 
pened after that. They took Wilfrid away to 
Whitchurch to be buried ; and some one told me 
that Mrs. Harwell had laid a beautiful wreath of 
Christmas roses on the grave. 

“T looked at my flower then—poor, withered 
thing it was : a meet emblem of my short-lived 
joy—and I took a sad pleasure in looking at it. 
It was the last thing Wilfrid had given me, and 
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I could not have it taken away ; so it remained 
in the little vase, and reminded me—if any 
reminder were needed—of the dead life left to me. 

“Through the weary week that followed the 
funeral, I sat crushed and weary, only longing 
for death, which seemed so far from me, and yet 
so terribly near. I heard of many whom the 
fever had taken, but, with a cruel persistency, it 
spared me, who had nothing to live for. 

“And then Millicent, loving, sympathising 
sister as she was, sickened, and [ roused myself 
to help in nursing her. 

“ The new duty took away my thoughts from 
my own grief, and I began to find a sweet plea- 
sure in doing all the little offices for Wilfrid’s 
sake ; then it came to pass that my heart, which 
had closed in upon the memory of my dead love, 
began to open again under the tender influence 
of ministering to those he had loved; and its 
affection went out towards Wilfrid’s mother and 
sister, on whom the blow had fallen almost as 
heavily as it had upon me. 

“One day, going into my room, I was sur- 
prised to see the Christmas rose I had thought 
dead looking as fresh and beautiful as ever, in 
the vase in which I had left it before Millicent’s 
illness. I thought my eyes must be deceiving 
me, but on taking it in my hand I saw that the 
withered petals were still there, and that the 
fair white blossom had burst from a bud hidden 
beneath the old, dead flower. 

“ Francie, dear, I cannot tell you the joy that 
this discovery brought to me; for there flashed 
across my mind the thought that, after all, 
life was not dead for me; that out of my 
withered joy might grow the sweet gladness of a 
life spent in service for others. I had not wept 
since Wilfrid’s death. But the tears came then ; 
and I threw myself on my knees, and gave 
myself up to the relief of weeping. 

“T fell asleep by-and-by, for I was utterly 
exhausted ; but when I woke there was hope 
stirring in my heart: it woke with a new com- 
fort as my eye fell upon the Christmas rose, and 
even as I took it for the emblem of my grief, so 
I determined that it should be the promise of a 
new life. 

‘ Millicent’s recovery was gradual; and as 
soon as she was able to travel, we left the town, 
and sought change of air and scene, for the 
Darrans wou'd not hear of my leaving them, 
and, indeed, I had no desire to meet the curious, 
pitying eyes of the Warrington folk. 

“As long as I was needed by the invalid, I 
did not feel the void in my life so bitterly as I 
had done at first; but when my presence was 
no longer necessary to Millicent’s comfort, the 
aching grief came to me with new strength, and 
I gave myself up—the teaching of the flower all 
forgotten—to the numbness of despair. 

“One day I received a letter from a Warrington 


friend, telling me that the Rectory children were 
all down with the fever, and that Mrs. Wilton 
was dangerously ill. It did not take me very 
long to decide that I would go to them; and 
that same night saw me installed as nurse at the 
Rectory. 

“T nursed Mrs. Wilton into convalescence, and 
received the last kiss from the lips of my little 
Beatrix, the youngest and dearest of my pupils ; 
and then I, too, fell ill. 

“For many weeks I struggled with the fever, 
and when at last I regained consciousness, the 
spring sunshine was flooding the land, and the 
violets were blooming in the hedgerows. I very 
gradually regained strength, and then began 
to think seriously of my future. Mrs. Wilton 
wished me to live with them still, but I felt I 
could not do this; the place was too full of sad 
associations to make a residence in it possible to 
me. Just at this time I received a letter from 
my brother—your father, Frances—telling me 
that he had bought a practice in Alfreton, and 
proposing that I should come to keep his house. 
The way thus seemed opened for me; I accepted 
his proposal, and when I came to Alfreton, I 
found that the mission of my life was before me. 
Your father, then a young man, had speedily 
become intimate with a number of dissolute 
companions, and they were fast leading him to 
ruin. It seemed to me that I had been sent to 
save him, and I spared no effort to counteract 
their influence. It was a long work, and I had 
to wait many months for the accomplishment of 
my aim, but success came at last. Little by 
little he broke away from his wild associates, and 
began to lay the foundation of that noble cha- 
racter which has made him respected by all the 
country round; and when he joined the Church 
I felt that the hope inspired by the Christmas 
rose had been abundantly fulfilled, and that 
from the dead petals of my joy had burst the 
gladness of saving a soul, and thus doing some 
good in my life.” 

There was a little pause, and then Miss Aston 
continued,— 

“Dear child, I have told you this story of my 
life that you may see how all things work to- 
gether for our good. It was well—I can say it 
now with a sweet thanksgiving—that my bright 
future faded, that the night of a great sorrow 
shadowed my path, for through it all I have 
been led to great happiness, and at eventide it 
is light. Frances, dear, do not shrink to see your 
joy fade before you have even tasted its sweet- 
ness, but wait in trust for the pure flower that 
the One whe ‘ knoweth that we have need of 
these things’ shall send to bloom in its place.” 

The gentle voice ceased, and Frances Aston 
rose, and, kissing her aunt softly, went out of 


the room, and so silently home. 
* * * % * 
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Four years after, on Christmas Eve, a gentle- 
man and lady stood by two graves in the little 
churchyard of Whitchurch; the lady stooped to 
pluck one of the many Christmas roses that 
covered both graves with their star-light blooms, 
saying, as she did so,— 

“Dear auntie, how she loved them; and I 
cannot wonder that she did so after hearing the 
story connected with them. Oh! Willie, the 
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flower God sent me in place of the one it cost me 
so much to give up, four years ago, is a purer, 
brighter thing than that could ever have been. 
As auntie said, the Christmas rose has been like 
the Star of Bethlehem, it has guided me toa 
new glad joy.” 

William Gordon answered, gravely, “And 
like that olden star, it has guided me to 
Christ.” 


PAPERS. 


BY ELLEN LIPSCOMB. 


DIONYSIUS, 


ted 
<5 a eer 
N scanning the pages of ecclesias- 


tical history, one is surprised at 

the prominent place occupied by 

the Churches of Africa in the 

early ages. Of the fathers who 
adorned the first four centuries, a 
_ considerable number were African 
divines. The heresies and schisms which 
rose up in rapid succession were for the 
Most part refuted with vigour, and de- 
nounced with power, by Africans. 

The subject of our first paper affords one of 
many examples of the truth of these remarks. 
Dionysius, whose influence was felt mightily in 
the leading controversies of the third century, 
was a Bishop of Alexandria, contemporary with 
the renowned Cyprian, who presided with so 
much wisdom over the see of Carthage. 

Very little is known of the childhood and 
youth of Dionysius. It is not even certain 
whether he were a native of Alexandria or of 
Arabia; but he appears to have been originally 
a heathen, “ descended,” as Dr. Rees says, ‘“ from 
a Gentile family of rank and wealth.” * 

The circumstances of his conversion were 
curious. A poor woman, who had become a 
convert to Christianity, lent him a copy of St. 
Paul’s epistles They made so deep an impression 
upon his mind that he asked if the Christians 
possessed any other works of a like nature. The 
poor woman in reply advised him to make 
inquiry of some of their priests. He did so, 
and, though we know nothing of the particulars 
of all that followed, it is certain, that in the end, 
Dionysius was converted. 

He studied in the Catechetical School of 
Alexandria under the guidance of Origen. 
Heraclas succeeded Origen as principal; and 


on his promotion to the episcopal chair, A.D. 232, 





* See “ The Cyclopedia,” by Abraham Rees, D.D. 


BISHOP OF 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Dionysius took his place in the school.* Here 
he diligently studied the doctrines of various 
heresies with a view to their refutation. Being 
warned by one of the presbyters of the danger 
of imbuing his mind with false teaching, he was 
almost persuaded to desist, when a vision 
appeared to him, and a voice spake thus: “ Read 
all that thou takest in hand, for thou artqualified 
to correct and prove all, and this very thing has 
been the cause of thy faith in Christ from the 
beginning.” Dionysius received the words as 
a message of approval from Heaven, and s0 
pursued his studies. 

On the death of Heraclas. A.D 248, Dionysius 
was consecrated bishop of the diocese, just when 
a period of severe trial was at hand. On the 
accession of Decius to the throne, A.D. 249, a 
desperate persecution was set on foot. Vast 
numbers were brought before tbe tribunal, and 
charged with professing the name of Christ. 
Origen was one of those who bore a noble 
testimony to the truth, and was in consequence 
subjected to the most inhuman tortures. At 
this time Fabian, Bishop of Rome, was put to 
death, while Babylas, Bishop of Antioch, and 
Alexander, of Jerusalem, were cast into prison, 
where they died as witnesses for the true faith. 

This, the seventh persecution, was the most 
general and the most thoroughly systematised 
of any that had yet been directed against the 
Church. Imprisonment, starvation, and torture, 
were threatened to the Christians rather than 
death, with a view to compelling them to abjure 
their faith. A decree was issued, that on a 
certain day, all suspected of being Christians 
would be required to sacrifice to the gods, and 
in the interval, they were to be left to a calm 
consideration of their position. 

Alas! the Church needed to be cleansed and 


* Eusb. vi. 29. 
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revived by this fiery trial; for a long period of 
prosperity had enervated her ranks, and many 
of the sworn soldiers of the cross now deserted 
the Captain of their salvation. 

Sebinus, the Augustal Prefect, sent a sergeant 
of police in search of Dionysius, who remained 
quietly in his house, expecting his summons. 
After four days of waiting, the Bishop was 
warned in a dream to make his escape. He set 
off, therefore, in company with his children and 
several presbyters. But they had not gone a 
day’s journey when they were overtaken by the 
soldiers. On examination, Dionysius was sen- 
tenced to banishment to a place not far distant, 
called Taposiris. 

A priest, named Timothy, who was going the 
same night to a marriage feast, hearing what had 
befallen the good Bishop, made the circumstances 
known among his guests ; and so great was the 
esteem in which Dionysius was held, that they 
rose up as one man and followed him to the 
place of exile. Rushing violently upon the 
prisoners and their guard, they so alarmed the 
soldiers as to drive them away. Then, notwith- 
standing much reluctance on the part of the 
Bishop, they carried him off in safety ; and four 
of his companions in tribulation followed on.* 
The liberated prisoners took refuge in the deserts 
of Libya, from which retreat Dionysius addressed 
to Origen a remarkable treatise on Martyrdom.t 

When the Decian persecution ended, in the 
year 251, the Bishop returned to his see. For a 
short time, the Church enjoyed a respite from 
external assaults, but was distracted by doctrinal 
dissensions within. 

Novatus, a presbyter of Carthage, rose up, and 
created an abominable schism. Daring to inter- 
fere with the prerogative of the Bishop, he 
ordained, or caused to be ordained, to the 
diaconate, one Felicissimus. These two, and 
other disaffected clergy, carried on a violent 
opposition to St. Cyprian, their lawful head, and 
set up Fortunatus to be his rival, getting the 
consecration performed by certain prelates who 
had been deprived for heresy. Novatus, not 
content with creating dissensions in Africa, 
journeyed to Rome, and, espousing the cause of 
Novatian, a leading schismatic, assisted in his 
spurious consecration to the office of a bishop. 
In the dissensions of this period, Dionysius 
espoused the orthodox cause with considerable 
warmth, and wrote a letter of remonstrance to 
Novatus. 

At about this time, the doctrine of the 
Millennium, which had for awhile fallen into 
contempt, was revived by Nepos, an Egyptian 
bishop. Its disciples believed that at the end of 
the world Christ would reign with His saints on 


* See Eusb. vi. 40. 
¢ See Hook’s * Eccl. Biog.”’ 


this earth for the space of a thousand years—a 
tenet which was fraught with much danger, and 
which led to sad results, becoming mingled, 
perhaps almost imperceptibly, with ideas of 
sensual luxury. 

Millennarianism,* otherwise called Chiliasm,f 
had for one of its earliest supporters Papias, 
Bishop of Hierapolis,t a disciple of St. John the 
Divine. It strengthened its hold on the minds 
of the people, and even gained over some of the 
earliest fathers, till, at the end of the 2nd century, 
it was almost universally adopted. It was then 
warmly espoused by the Montanists, whose 
support of it probably influenced its decline in 
the Catholic Church. 

The Alexandrian School, with its love of 
allegory, was, of course, opposed to the notion of 
an earthly Millennium. But Nepos wrote a book 
in its favour, entitled, “A Refutation of the 
Allegorists.”§ After the death of the author, it 
appeared that this work had gained many con- 
verts to the system ; and Dionysius attached so 
much importance to the event that he requested 
a conference with them. After a discussion, 
which lasted three days, in which, with the 
charity of a true Christian, Dionysius spoke with 
marked respect of the personal character of 
Nepos, he won back the main body of Millen- 
narians, and was sincerely thanked by their 
leader, Coracion, for the earnestness and depth 
of his arguments. From this time the doctrine 
was little heard of in the East. | 

The Alexandrian prelate also took a leading 
part in the controversy on the re-baptism of 
heretics. Different methods had been adopted 
by the various Churches of admitting heretics 
and schismatics to the Catholic Communion till 
about the year 254, when the question became 
a matter for general discussion. Stephen, the 
arrogant Bishop of Rome, carried on a heated 
correspondence with Cyprian, Bishop of Car- 
thage, on this point; the former advocating 
admission by imposition of hands, the latter 
denying ithe validity of heretical baptism, and 
therefore requiring regular baptism into the 
Church body. Stephen carried along with him 
the Churches of Italy, while those of Africa 
and Asia mostly sided with Cyprian. 

Dionysius wrote to Stephen and other eccle- 
siastics on the subject. We have no certain 


* From two Latin words signifying “a thousand 
years.” 

¢t The Greek form of the same word. The doctrine 
was denounced in the first Articles of our Reformed 
Church. Art. XLI., Edw. VI. 

t Thought by some to have been its originator. See 
Hook’s ‘‘ Church Dicton.”’ “ Chiliasm.”’ 

§ In which he appealed to some of the late chapters 
in the Revelation of St. John in support of the 
doctrine. Dionysius replied to this work in two books 
on the “ Promises.” See Eus. vii. 24. 

|| See Robertson’s “ Hist. Christ.” c.i.6. 
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assurance which view he took, for Eusebius is 
not very explicit on the point.* Robertson, in 
his “Church History,” remarks that his opinions 
probably inclined to the Roman view ;f while 
Dr. Hook considers that he “coincided in 
opinion with St. Cyprian and the African Synod 
against the Bishop of Rome.”’t 

The question at issue was not finally settled 
till the year 314, when a canon was passed at 
the Council of Arles to this effect: “If the 
schismatical baptism have been administered in 
the Name of the Trinity, converts shall be 
admitted to the Church by imposition of 
hands.§ 

It was during the life of Dionysius that a 
heresy arose under the auspices of Sabellius, 
a presbyter, or, according to some, a bishop, 
of Lybia. He started the notion that in the 
Godhead there is but one Person ; and that the 
Son and the Holy Ghost are but distinct attri- 
butes, or functions of the Deity. Therefore, 
he conceived that God, who is the Father of all, 
became incarnate, and offered Himself a sacri- 
fice for sin; and that, subsequently, the same 
Divine Person by means of His other attribute, 
visited the twelve Apostles in tongues of fire 
for the purpose of inspiration. 

This doctrine was refuted with great vigour 
by the Alexandrian prelate, who wrote of it in 
these words: “As to the opinion which is now 
agitated at Ptolemais of Pentapolis, it is impious 
and replete with blasphemy towards Almighty 
God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Cnrist, 
and abounds also in much infidelity in regard to 
His only-begotten Son and the First-born of all 
creation, the Incarnate Word ; it abounds also 
in ‘irreverence to the Holy Spirit.’ 

Unhappily, Dionysius was betrayed into using 
some equivocal expressions with regard to the 
Divine personality of the Eternal Son, which 
caused him to be accused of heretical notions, 
such as were broached by Arius full half a 
century later. 

Complaints of him were carried to the Bishop 
of Rome, whose name also was Dionysius ; and 
he accordingly summoned a Council, A.D. 260, 
or thereabouts, to inquire into the orthodoxy 
of the Bishop of Alexandria. The latter with- 
drew the dubious expressions, and gave satis- 
factory evidence of his soundness in the faith. 
Four books were shortly afterwards written by 


* See Eusb. vii. 2--5. 

t B. i.e. 6. 

t “Eccl. Biog.” 

§ See Robertson’s “ H.C.C.,” i. 6. The principle of 
the canon was recognised at the Council of Nice, 
A.D. 325. See the paragraph on ‘“Novatians” in 
Hook’s “ Ch. Dict.” 

|| For an account of this heresy, see Hook’s “Ch. 
Dict.” The Council of Constantinople (A.D. 381) 
rejected the baptism of the Sabellians. 

{ Eusb. vii. 6. 
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him, proving his belief in the Holy undivided 
Trinity to be that of the Catholic Church.* 

In the fifth year of the reign of Valerian, 
the policy of the Emperor towards the 
Christians—which had hitherto been peaceable 
—changed completely; probably through the 
evil influence of Maerianus, an unprincipled 
Minister of State. A reign of intolerance set in. 

When the edict of persecution reached 
Alexandria, Dionysius and other clergy were 
cited to appear before Emilianus, who was 
Prefect of Egypt. On being pressed to renounce 
the religion of the Cross, the Bishop answered 
in these plain terms: “ We must obey God 
rather than man.” He was then urged to 
worship the idols of the heathen in conjunction 
with the God of heaven. This, likewise, he 
refused to do, in words which told of unalterable 
resolution. 

The result was that he, together with his 
fellow-prisoners who were equally determined, 
was sentenced to exile at Cephro, a village in the 
wilds of Libya; and bidden to hold no religious 
assemblies whatever. There, in that place of 
banishment, they were enabled to do a work for 
God, even whilst passing through the fires of 
persecution. Numbers flocked to them to hear 
the good tidings of salvation preached ; and 
though tormented and stoned by the barbarians, 
these faithful pastors fainted not, neither were 
weary; and, as Dionysius himself relates in an 
epistle to Germanus,f “ At last, not a few of the 
heathen, abandoning their idols, turned to God ; 
for the Word was then first heard among them, 
as they had never before heard it.”t 

But Dionysius, and two of his brethren, were 
not suffered to remain where so great and holy 
a work was in their power. Orders were given 
that they should be removed to Coluthion, a 
horrible place in Marcotis, ‘‘ more replete,” as 
he describes it, “with Libyan horrors, and 
infested with robbers.” 

Here, however, other means were opened to 
them of strengthening the Church. Numbers 
of Christians from Alexandria resorted to 
Coluthion and held commune with the exiles. 
Dionysius also wrote to the Roman Bishop 
Xystus, and to the Alexandrian Presbytery, and 
other clergy, on various subjects which agitated 
the Church at that time.§ 

The period over which the banishment of 
Dionysius lasted has been variously computed ; 
it was not, at any rate, more than four years ; 
so that, in 261, he was again occupied with his 
episcopal duties. 

A time of sedition and war was at hand, 
which caused a hindrance in the way of his 


* See Hook’s “ Eccl. Biog.” 

+ An Egyptian Bishop, who had slandered Dionysius. 
t Eusb. vii. 2. 

§ Enusb. vii. 20. 
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pastoral supervision. He, therefore, devoted no 
little time to the composition of letters on the 
observance of the feast of Easter, and on other 
subjects; a Commentary on the Book Kccle- 
siastes; anda Treatise against the Epicureans.* 

To war succeeded pestilence and famine, and 
the Bishop bears testimony to the exemplary 
conduct of the Christians, and the fellowship 
that existed among them, in words preserved 
for us by Eusebius, of which the following 
ae is an extract: “The most of our 

rethren, by their exceeding great love and 
brotherly affection, not sparing themselves, and 
adhering to one another, were constantly super- 
intending the sick, ministering to their wants 
without fear and without cessation ; and healing 
them in Christ, have departed most sweetly 
with them.” ft 

Shortly before the close of his life, Dionysius 
was called upon to protest against a heresy 
propagated by one Paul, a native of Samosata. 
Soon after his consecration to the See of 
Antioch, Paul propounded certain base opinions 
as to the nature of Christ ; believing Him not 
to be strictly a Divine Being. He held, more- 
over, no distinction of persons in the Deity, 
thus agreeing in some sort with Sabellius and 
Praxeas and others, who had erred before him. 
Besides this, he was puffed up with a most 
unchristian pride. “In his public appearances,’’ 
says Robertson, “he affected the state and 
pomp of a Roman magistrate; and he intro- 
duced much of this display even into his eccle- 
siastical functions. * * * * It is said that he 
substituted hymns in celebration of himself for 
those which had been sung in honour of the 


* Eusb. vii. 20, 26, &e. 
¢ Eusb. vii. 22. 


Saviour; and that he caused himself to be 
extolled by the preachers of his party as an 
angel from heaven.”* 

This heresiarch was brought before a council 
convened for the purpose of trying his erroneous 
doctrines, A.D. 264. Dionysius excused himself 
from attendance by reason of his age and 
infirmities, but wrote strongly against the 
heresy in an epistle which was presented to the 
council.t A considerable number of bishops and 
clergy were present, and Paul gave such plausible 
promises of obedience to the Church that they 
had no ground for proceeding against him. 
His promises failed, however, and, subsequently, 
two other councils were held, in the latter of 
which his subtleties were detected and he was 
deposed. 

Shortly after the Council of 264, Dionysius 
died ; but nothing is on record concerning the 
circumstances or place of his decease. He bore 
a high reputation during his life-time; and 
through all succeeding ages his name has been 
held in great reverence. 

A modern writer, in mentioning the various 
controversies in which Dionysius had to play a 
conspicuous part, has remarked that in all of 
them he “signalised himself by his learning, 
zeal, moderation, and prudence.”§ These are 
virtues which have been equally ascribed to his 
illustrious cotemporary, St. Cyprian ; and there 
was, doubtless, a close resemblance in the 
character of these two great Fathers of the 
Third Century. Both were alike distinguished 
for wisdom and knowledge, and for the graces 
of humility and Christian charity. 


oR, 4, 2. 

¢ Eusb. vii. 27. 

t See Robertson’s ‘‘H.C.C.” i. 7. 
§ “ The Cyclopedia,” by Dr. Rees. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM BURNET, M.A., 


VII—Sunpay IN PaRIs. 


N the course of this 
short series of 
sketches of Paris, 
of which the pre- 
sent is the con- 
clusion, we have 
been led to notice 
several features of 
French social cus- 
toms and institu- 
tions suggestive 

of improvement amongst ourselves. Indeed, no 

observant and unprejudiced Englishman, who 
has resided any length of time there, will hesi- 
tate to admit that the French often excel us in 
matters of taste, order, and administration. 

Now that communications between the two 

countries have become so rapid and frequent, 

our insular exclusiveness has, to a great extent, 





. yielded to a closer acquaintance. Most persons 


of culture and enlarged information are very 
sensible how much we may learn from them in 
these respects. There are, of course, still many 
of the genus of Mrs. Brown, who “ can’t abide 
furriners,” but look upon everything un-English 
as necessarily barbarous, and have a profound 
contempt for men of any clime, colour or lan- 
guage but their own; but their number is every 
year growing smaller. The tendency is rather 
to the opposite extreme. By a natural reaction, 
there is now a disposition to adopt the practices 
and the institutions of continental countries, 
without sufficiently considering their suitability 
to our different circumstances and national 
character. Customs and regulations may be all 
that can be desired in one country; and yet, 
like exotics, which thrive well in their native 
soil, they quickly languish and die if transplanted 
to another. But such unwise attempts at assimi- 
lation are much more hurtful in their effects 
when they are applied to matters of religion. 
Into this sacred domain taste and fashion ought 
not to be permitted to intrude. What is true 
and right on one side of the Channel cannot 
cease to be so on the other. Outward forms of 
worship, and even expressions of faith, may vary 
with different times and places. All, however, 
that is of Divine appointment must be always 
and everywhere thesame. For many years “the 
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VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-SHADSETT. 


silver streak ” has not only secured us from mili- 
tary invasion, but protected us from the laxer 
morality and infidelity unhappily so prevalent 
on the Continent. But, without waiting for the 
sub-marine tunnel, the advocates of such prin- 
ciples have of late been pushing forward their 
attacks upon the grand old bulwarks of our 
national faith and social happiness. Amongst 
these there is none more precious and more 
fiercely assailed at the present time than the 
sanctity of the Lord’s Day. Many are clamour- 
ing for a relaxation of its claims, after the more 
genial and attractive fashion of the French and 
other nationalities. There is, however, another 
side to the picture, so often drawn in glowing 
colours before the populace; and those who may 
never have spent a Sunday out of England can 
hardly realise it. It may then be of service if 
we Offer our readers some account of a Sunday 
in Paris, as it is usually spent, as well as how it 
may be passed by those so disposed. 

At a first visit to the French capital one is 
hardly prepared for the chorus of deep-toned 
church bells from scores of steeples announcing 
the day at a very early hour. If we are not 
given to early rising, and are fatigued by travel- 
ling, we perhaps do not welcome their melody. 
Still, the first impression may be that the generality 
of the citizens value the Christian Sabbath as a 
respite from toil and a season of spiritual refresh- 
ment. But this bright vision is soon dispelled, 
when the music of the bells is followed by a 
babel of street cries from the vendors of fruit 
and vegetables, the old clothes men (mar- 
chands de vétements), the raccommodeurs 
des porcelaines, and the like. After breakfast 
we go down into the streets, and are painfully 
struck with the thoroughly business-like aspect 
of even the most fashionable quarters. Almost 
all the shops and exchange offices and markets 
are open, as on other days. Some will close for 
the afternoon, but now most of them are driving 
a roaring trade. The pavements and roadways 
are lined with vehicles and pedestrians, hurry- 
ing to the railway stations to catch the first 
trains for the many suburban scenes of amuse- 
ment. Even those who have satisfied their 
consciences by attending mass are soon mingling 
with the giddy throng of pleasure-seekers, if not 
compelled to return to their worldly callings. 
The cafés, restaurants and estaminets quickly 
fill with customers who have remained,in town; 
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and, although there is little, if any, excess of 
drinking, there is a great deal of boisterous 
merriment. In another direction we may espy 
masons, carpenters and other artisans hard at 
work, it may be, under a broiling August sun, 
in building houses, as though there were no God, 
no Sabbath, no Heaven. Many of those, finding 
by experience the hardship, if not the impossi- 
bility, of perpetual toil, convert the Monday into 
a sort of quasi-Sabbath, which they devote to 
the worship of Bacchus in the noisy atmosphere 
of the wine-shops. Instances have been known 
of a contractor offering to pay his men for the 
Sunday, on condition of their resting then and 
doing a full day’s work on the Monday, whose 
generous proposal has been decidedly refused. In 
fact, tothe majority of the Parisians, probably 
in the proportion of two to one, the Sunday is a 
day of toil, not of pleasure. The amusements 
or dissipation of some impose heavy burdens 
upon others Shops and markets, theatres, con- 
certs, balls, public buildings and museums, etc., 
cannot be kept open—nor can special trains, not 
to speak of omnibuses and trams, be run— 
without a very considerable number of persons 
being robbed of their weekly rest and bound 
with the galling chains of perpetual labour. We 
know, too well, what a serious infliction this is, 
so far as it exists in ourown metropolis and large 
towns. But if the example of Par‘s was to be 
imitated to the full extent, it is distressing to 
contemplate the intolerable strain, physical and 
mental, that would be entailed upon tens of 
thousands already working under far too high a 
pressure. Very many would break down under 
it, prematurely wrecked in mind and body. So 
true are the words of the Lord of the Sabbath, 
from a temporal point of view alone, without 
regard to higher and spiritual interests, “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the 
Sabbath.” They are, then, the true friends of 
the working classes—we may add, of the com- 
mercial classes as well, who resist, by all fair and 
reasonable means, every attempt to rob them of 
the precious boon of a weekly rest. The par- 
ticular manner of observing it must, indeed, be 
left to each individual’s own conscience, provided 
his liberty do not interfere unnecessarily with 
the rights of others. Nor would we be under- 
stood to contend for the gloom and bondage of 
a Jewish Sabbath. But this we do maintain, 
that the Divine institution of the Lord’s Day is 
‘intimately and inseparably bound up, not only 
with the preservation of our national faith, but 
with the well-being of society. This will appear 
more plainly from the working of the experiment 
in France. The disregard to this institution 
may be traced to two very opposite influ- 
ences, both of which have for many years been 
working grievous harm in that great nation, and 
naturally react upon each other: infidelity on 


the one hand, and superstition on the other. 
That infidelity, in its various phases, which is 
eating like a dry rot into the heart of the French 
people, should be bitterly opposed to the dedi- 
cation of one day in seven to the worship and 
service of God, is not at all surprising. But 
the fact deserves serious consideration from 
ourselves in view of the alarming advances 
that Scepticism and Materialism are making 
here. In no way shall we better promote the 
designs of the enemies of our common faith 
than by yielding little by little, to the clamours 
of a few, the claims of this our national heritage. 
If we lay the foundation with no Sabbath, we 
must not be surprised if we finish with the top- 
stone of no God. But the superstitions of the 
Church of Rome have singularly combined with 
the assailants of Christianity in bringing about 
this lamentable result. The remarks of Bishop 
Wordsworth, as far back as the year 1854, in 
his “Notes on Religion in France,” written 
during a tour through France, are well worthy 
of attention, coming from so weighty an 
authority, and being still as true as ever: 
“Perhaps,” he wrote, ‘the elevation of 
certain Church days (eg., the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin and her Assumption) to a higher 
rank in the eye of the people and in the 
mind of the Church herself—for she lays more 
stress on the observance of these festivals than 
on the observance of the Sunday, and makes 


more effort of display to honour their obser- - 


vance—may have had considerable influence in 
depreciating and depressing the weekly festival 
of the Lord’s Day. These other festivals 
have supplemented Sunday. They are like 
superior Sundays, and, being festivals and not 
days of religious rest, they have done much 
to erase the idea of rest, which belongs to 
Sunday, from the popular mind.” It may serve 
to illustrate the truth of this observation if 
the writer mentions his own experience in the 
matter. Asa resident in Paris he often found 
it extremely difficult to induce tradespeople, 
laundresses, and others with whom he had 
dealings, to serve him on the Saturday instead 
of on Sunday. Nor could he make them under- 
stand his wishes on the subject, until he 
adopted a general rule, including fétes with the 
Sunday, in the arrangement. So closely asso- 
ciated in their minds were the principal festi- 
vals of their Church with the Sunday, that they 
could not think of abstinence from business or 
labour on the one day apart from the others. 
There can be no doubt that the claims of the 
one day, of God’s own merciful appointment, 
are thus undermined by human tradition. In 
this respect, again, we shall do well to take 
warning from the experience of our neighbours. 
The growing disposition to assign undue im- 
portance to festivals—however valuable in 
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themselves—ordained only by man, needs to 
be watched, lest it impair our respect for the 
paramount claims of the Lord’s Day. 

But to return to Paris. It is highly satisfac- 
tory to find that, while Sabbath desecration is so 
general, it is by no means universal, even in 
Paris, A society was formed some years ago 
amongst the tradesmen there to promote its 
better observance in the closing of shops during 
at least a part of the day. Certainly many more 
are shut then, as well as on the principal fétes, . 
than formerly. Very large congregations, in- 
cluding a goodly number of men, assemble in 
some of the Roman Catholic churches, especially 
in St. Sulpice, on Sunday afternoons, when any 
special preacher is announced. The French 
Protestants have shaken off much of their 
lethargy in this matter, and are far less lax than 
they were in regard to it. Their only public 
services used to be held at noon; but now, in 
addition to those, a fine and spacious church in 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée, near the Arc de 
Triomphe, is open every Sunday afternoon, when 
Pasteur Bersier, who may be not unfairly called 
the French Chrysostom, entrances overflowing con- 
gregations with his eloquence. The great truths 
of the Gospel, clothed in thoughtful and eloquent 
language, are there often listened to by Roman 
Catholics with respectful attention. He has 
compiled a French Liturgy, taken in great part 
from our English Book of Common Prayer. 
The musical parts of the service are well rendered 
by a superior choir. The chants and hymns are 
sung ina much more lively and popular style 
than in the other French Protestant churches. 
The English, Scotch, and Americans have also 
as full opportunities of worship in their own 
tongue, and after their different rites as, they 
enjoy at home. 

There are three Anglican churches, one in the 
Rue d’Aguesseau, opposite the British Embassy; 
a second in the Avenue Marbeuf, a turning from 
the Champs Elysées; and a third in the Boulevard 
Bineau, in all of which more or less frequent and 
hearty services, of an “evangelical” type, are 
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held. The American Episcopal Church, in the 
Rue Bayard, close to the Champs Elysées, is very 
similar to them, the slight changes in the Liturgy 
adopted by that Church being, of course, excepted. 
A very costly and handsome building is in course 
of erection in a neighbouring street, more worthy 
of the wealth and importance of the American 
colony. The English and American Congrega- 
tionalists have each a chapel—the latter in the 
Rue Berri; so have also the English Wesleyans, 
as well as others. English-speaking visitors, or 
residents, need therefore be at no loss for a place 
where they may worship in their own tongue 
without being exposed to the errors and super- 
stitions of Rome. If so disposed, they may 
pass their Sunday with as much comfort and 
benefit as at home. 

Besides these, it may be well to mention the 
Reformed Catholic Church in the Latin quarter, 
where M. Loyson, better known as the Pére 
Hyacinthe, holds frequent services in French. 
He generally preaches on Sunday afternoons to 
considerable congregations, principally students. 
Those who admire his noble, self-sacrificing 
protest against the latest developments of the 
Papacy, even if compelled to differ from him on 
important points of faith, will have a rich 
intellectual and spiritual treat in listening to his 
splendid oratory. 

Then, again, if our readers are interested in 
the remarkably successful mission to the French 
working classes, carried on by the Rev. R. W. 
McAll and his many English, American, and 
French helpers, they can attend, in the after- 
noon or evening, some of his numerous stations, 
when they can scarcely fail to be delighted by 
the evidences of a really good and great work in 
progress even amidst the godlessness of pleasure- 
loving Paris. 

We trust, therefore, that our readers will see 
that there is a bright as well as a dark side to 
the picture, and that there are some streaks of 
light already appearing on the horizon, which 
promise a happier day yet to dawn upon fair 
France. 
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PRODIGALS. 


BY LISTER LORTON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ROBERT CORYTON AGAIN. 


OBERT had been in New Zealand 
now a year. On landing in the 
colony, he had invested his small 
savings to considerable advantage, 
purchasing land which, being 

shortly afterwards required for a 

railway, had turned out a veritable 


* gold mine. 
7 Again investing in land, he spoke 
hopefully of a speedy return to England, 


leaving Bill Potter to manage his estate. But, 
from his last letter, his prospects had apparently 
undergone a woeful change. Unfortunately, in 
selecting their new home, their inexperience 
had chosen unwisely ; and the pleasant stream 
bordering the farm, which in summer had proved 
an irresistible attraction, swollen by the wintry 
torrents, was a swift destroying force, of which 
the two men had soon sorrowful knowledge. 

The winter came; the rains fell; the floods, 
in unusual volume, descended from the hills ; 
the treacherous stream overflowed its banks, 
sweeping all before it ; and they who had gone 
to sleep comparatively wealthy, or in a fair way 
of becoming so, awoke ruined ! 

Robert’s account of his misfortunes concluded 
abruptly; and while Mrs. Coryton, with a 
saddened and perplexed countenance, re-read 
portions evidently needing elucidation, and May 
was endeavouring to console her with ingenious 
but vain surmises, Beatrix, fearful that her 
brother had concealed the worst from them, 
stole out of the room, and, donning her hat and 
jacket, hurried down to the village to compare 
notes with Mrs. Potter, to whom her husband 
wrote with a regularity that augured well for the 
permanence of his reformation. 

But, at best, Bessie was a shrinking, timid 
creature ; and to-day one of her children was 
ill, and her nervousness was such that she con- 
tradicted herself at every sentence. 

“Your husband must have made some allusion 
to the flood,” Beatrix said at length, impatiently; 
“my brother tells us that he owes his safety to 
him ?” 

“Yes ; Bill speaks of the land being under 
water,” Bessie answered with unaccountable 
reluctance. “It must have been a terrible night, 
to be sure, Miss. No wonder Mr. Robert 4 









“ No wonder what ?” Beatrix asked. ‘Come, 
Bessie,” she said, coaxingly, “I have given you 
my news.” 

“ Bill would be angry,” Bessie said, looking 
more frightened than ever ; “and Mr. Robert is 
better.” 

“* My brother has been ill, then !” 

“Tt was a hard tussle ; but Bill brought him 
through,” Bessie admitted, hesitatingly. “A 
rare nurse is Bill. He was off his head, too, was 
Mr. Robert ; and he was always raving of the 
trouble he’d been to everybody in England, and 
how he was a banished man ; and at other times 
he was away to the gold-fields, picking up the 
biggest nuggets to send home, all to show that— 
that Oh, Miss, I was told to hold my tongue,” 
she said, reproachfully; “and I didn’t ought to 
let you know. But Bill says it was his one hope 
all along to clear his character and pay every- 
body. And he never grudged working like a 
horse ; always cheerful, too; keeping up Bill’s 
spirits when he got a bit lonesome, thinking of 
the little ones and me. Such good luck as they 
had from the beginning was enough to turn a 
man’s brain,—Bill said in one letter; but 
Mr. Robert was in deadly earnest, and kept 
steadily working, and kept him up to the mark 
as well—Bill, I mean, Miss. ‘No getting away 
to drink at Wellington and Christchurch, as 
lots of the chaps do when they’ve earned a bit 
of money,’ says Bill. And they was flourishing 
finely, when the flood came, carrying all clean 
before it.” 

Mrs. Potter paused, compressing her lips 
firmly while her pale face flushed. “I don’t 
think that there’s much more that you’d like to 
hear, Miss,” she said, slowly; “and I doubt I’ve 
told you too much as it is.” 

“Your husband saved my brother’s life— 
you’ve forgotten that part, Bessie,” Beatrix 
urged. ‘“ Please goon. Bill is too modest.” 

*“T wouldn’t make a boast of it, Miss; but, 
bless you, my Bill would count fifty lives, if he 
had ‘em, as nothing to serve Mr. Robert. And 
the two were almost drownded : that’s a fact.” 

Beatrix shuddered. 

“Don’t look so scared, Miss. They’re both 
safe and sound.’’ And the baby was noisily 
“ hushed.” 

“You are torturing me, Bessie! Don’t you 
see you are? Pray don’t conceal anything from 
me. It would not be kind to do so.” 

“Mr. Robert did get over the fever, Miss, 
that’s true; but he was nearly maddened with 
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his losses; and, hearing of a party about to start 
for the gold-fields, the same as he had raved 
about, it came into his mind to go with them ; 
and, though he was as weak as weak, Bill says 
he was not to be persuaded to the contrary, and 
it was pitiful to listen to him beseeching to be 
allowed to set out.” 

* Oh, Bessie, Bill didn’t give in to him; he 
didn’t—I am sure that he didn’t.” 

“He was so bent on the journey, was Mr. 
Rebert, that Bill had to give in. But he’s a 
deal put out, is Bill.” 

“ But they had not started. Bill would know 
that he wasn’t fit to undertake a journey.” 

* Bill was a deal put out; but they was on 
the road up country when the letters were 
written, and a man as they met travelling posted 
?em at Christchurch. Sut I’m not to fret, 
Miss; and Bill’s last words is cheery: * Mr. 
Robert is in high spirits, and gaining strength. 
If ever a man’s pluck,’ he says, ‘ deserved a big 
slice 0’ luck, his do.’” 

Robert had lost the fruits of his enterprise 
and energy; he had also been sick—nigh to 
death. But he was recovering his health, and 
he had not lost heart. Beatrix began to feel 
proud of her brother; and, convinced that 
Bessie had imparted all that there was to learn, 
she returned home. 

Yet, notwithstanding the cheerful prognosti- 
cations which succeeded the gloom that had 
settled on the Place after the receipt of Robert’s 
letter, a weary, waiting time wasathand. And, 
as month after month dragged to an end, and 
no more white-winged messengers of love came 
from across the seas, a great dread, unwhispered 
even in solitude—a dread never to be confessed 
until hope had faded from the heart of each— 
fell upon them all. Oh, the agony of those days! 
those sleepless nights when, trembling with the 
unnamed fear, their prayers went up to Heaven ! 

Small wonder if at this time of terrible sus- 
pense, the two repentant prodigals were exalted 
to the rank of heroes, and that the gentlewomen 
of the grand old Place, and untaught, simple 
Bessie, who, but for her little children and the 
kindly tending she received, must have sunk 
under her sorrow, were knit together in a 
common bond of sympathy. 

Two years had passed. No news had come of 
the two wanderers in that distant land; and, 
despite diligent inquiries, the fate of both master 
and man was shrouded in mystery. 

“If we only knew what had become of them, 
Bessie,” Mrs. Coryton would murmur, piteously. 
“ It’s the dreadful uncertainty that’s killing me.” 

“Yes, if we only knew, ma’am,” poor Bessie 
would echo with a sob. ‘ But, for certain sure, 
my Bill must be dead, or he’d write. He was 
wonderful fond of the children, and he wasn’t a 
chap to bear in mind hasty words. Besides, up 
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to the hour they started for the goid-fields, at 
every spare minute he was pouring out his heart 
like water, in a hand as plain as print, that little 
Willie there can almost read; and what did he 
want to do that for—what should he want to do 
that for if he was a-going to run away and forget 
us directly ? Oh, yes, ma’am,” she would add, 
drearily, ‘‘ poor Bill’s under ground, safe enough; 
and I do wish now that words as would have 
riled many a man—only Bill was so good 
tempered—had been left unsaid.” 

But perhaps none to whom Robert Coryton 
was dear suffered with the same intensity as 
Beatrix, who had so hardly judged him. When 
doubt increased to certainty, her manner grew 
subdued to gentleness ; and as she passed in and 
out among the people who had known her from 
her childhood—a grave, sad-faced woman—the 
light in the dark eyes that had been wont to 
flash rebuke and scorn, quenched and dim with 
weeping; and her voice tender and low, as she 
bent over a sick child, or breathed comfort in 
the ear of the dying—tears would sometimes find 
a channel a-down homely, rugged faces, from 
eyes unused to shed them. 

Richard Rudford, who resided principally in 
London now, to be near his son, had, on one of 
his brief visits to Westcott, although the double 
slight offered to Thomas still rankled in his 
mind, called to see Mrs. Coryton. But it so 
happened that she was from home, and the visit 
was not repeated. 

The summer of the third year of Robert 
Coryton’s disappearance was verging on autumn 
when it was announced in village circles that 
tudford House was being prepared for the 
reception of guests, and, within a week, Thomas’s 
constituents, who were proud of his popularity in 
the House, had given him such a welcome home 
as had not been accorded to any previous member 
for the ancient borough. But, ungrateful Thomas! 
as soon as he was able to steal away from his too 
enthusiastic friends, unnoticed, taking a circui- 
tous route through the grounds, he hastened 
to the river path, crossed the rustic bridge, 
scrambled up the mossy bank, and glanced 
around. The Druid’s Walk was dank and strewn 
with falling leaves ; but he lingered here a while 
before opening the garden gate, and presently 
Beatrix came out of the green-house, standing, 
her back towards him, but a few paces from 
him. 

Thomas was the messenger of glad tidings. 
Information had been obtained of Robert’s 
whereabouts; and he had seized the favourable 
opportunity to renew his intercourse at the 
Place. But as he watched Beatrix silently, the 
dejection marked in every line of the slim, 
graceful figure smote him painfully; and when, 
with a sudden movement, her beautiful face 
was revealed, its pensive sadness struck him yet 
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more. Still half fearful, he was disposed to again 
put his fate to the touch, and an impetuous 
greeting rose to his lips. But, during his walk, 
he had impressed upon himself that he must be 
guided by circumstances. And the clicking of 
the latch was the first intimation of a visitor. 
Beatrix had not recovered from her surprise 
when both her hands were warmly grasped. 

“We have not seen you for so long,” she mur- 
mured, at length; “but we have heard of you 
sometimes. I suppose I ought to congratulate 
you. You area rising man, Mr. Jakes informs 
me, and Westcott is r 

‘Shouting itself hoarse; but I haven’t come 
to talk about Westcott.” 

“ You have heard of Robert,” she exclaimed, 
“and you have good news, I see it in your 
face?” 

‘“« Yes, we have traced himat last. Heisalive 
and well. My father received a letter from New 
Zealand to-day. Iam glad to be the bearer of 
joyful tidings, believe me, Miss Coryton.” 

“Call me Beatrix,” she said, impulsively. 
“Oh, it seems like a dream. Robert, whom we 
have mourned as dead, alive and well. Our 
inquiries must have all been misdirected, or— 
or success was reserved for you.” 

“ And all things come to the successful,” he 
said, his clasp tightening, and looking straight 
into her eyes, no longer dim, but shining lus- 
trously. ‘If I might claim a reward for my 
poor exertions, Beatrix, can you guess what it 
would be? This little hand that I asked for so 
long ago?” 

“Oh, Thomas, have you forgiven me? I 
thought myself forgotten. I thought that——” 

“Forgotten you, darling! I have forgotten 
nothing. And you?” 

“Could I, if I would, forget?’ she answered, 
clinging to him; “ though you went away without 
saying so much as good-bye.” 

“The parting cost me dearly; I was wretched, 
Two years: it seemed a lifetime.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
AND LAST. 


WE will now revert to the fortunes of our two 
prodigals. Partially cleared sombre forest ; 
a rich undergrowth of luxuriant vegetation, 
gigantic ferns and shrubs, impenetrably inter- 
woven with clinging creepers; the primeval still- 
ness unbroken, save by the settler’s axe—nature’s 
deadliest foe, before whose sharp, ringing strokes 
her already contracted domain lessens and ever 
lessens; birds swarming in every tree and 
bush; parrots chattering; small green bright 


eyes flashing across the sunlit path, to be again 
lost in the bosky obscurity—all serve to remind 
us that we are in a new country. But as the 
pert and fearless robin flits from branch to 
branch, or alights boldly at our feet, awakening 
slumbering memories of our childhood’s days 
and the old familiar faces, we speed on, wrapt 
in a blissful dream of home and England. Ad- 
vancing through the scrub, a precipitous height, 
clothed from base to summit with trees appar- 
ently as pendulous as Mahomet’s coffin, and 
trailing plants, frowns above, overshadowing a 
limpid, sparkling stream. Following the brawl- 
ing course of the latter for a short distance, the 
road suddenly winds to the right, between the 
hills, sometimes over them, and we at length 
reach an elevation of nigh two thousand feet. 

The air is pure, clear, exhilarating. The 
glorious panorama unrolled beneath us can 
scarcely be surpassed in magnificence and gran- 
deur—so we think. Like a silver thread the 
river gleams through the dusky forest-land; 
limestone rocks, grey in colour, fantastic in form, 
afford in their savagery a striking contrast to the 
soft greenery embedding them ; a varied-hued 
line of undulating hills stretches far away; 
beyond we catch a glimpse of the briny blue. 
And what a background for our picture, that 
mighty mountain range! 

A steep descent, and we are shut out from the 
world by threatening overhanging walls, that 
seem ready to falland crush us. Still descending, 
we enter a deep gorge where loneliness reigns 
supreme. And so oppressive is the twilight 
gloom, that our feeling is that of utter desola- 
tion. Before long, however, the path widens, 
we emerge into the open, and presently, perched 
midway up the hill side, we espy a human _habi- 
tation. It is a low-roofed house built of wood, 
and, with its trellised verandah, is not unpic- 
turesque. But its inmates, Robert Coryton and 
the faithful Bill, only concern us, and we will 
get on with our story. 

The party they had joined, anxious to be 
among the first arrivals in a region but recently 
declared auriferous, journeyed rapidly. And 
poor Robert—fired by the glowing descriptions 
of the men, old Californian miners, who by their 
own account had made fortunes over and over 
again, only to lose them at the gaming table— 
dreading to be left behind exerted his utmost 
strength; and it seemed that his indomitable 
resolution, and the novelty and excitement of 
travelling in a strange land, would carry him 
through. But his weakened frame was ill able 
to sustain the strain imposed upon it. He had 
not been many days on the march when he suc- 
cumbed to a second attack of fever. And, after 
Bill had been subjected to severe maltreatment 
in defending his master’s little property, saved 
on the subsidence of the flood, their rascally 
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companions decamped. Notwithstanding, Bill 
did not despair. The climate was delicious. 
And, having rigged uv some sort of a tent, 
he patiently resumed his nursing. Nor did 
his devotion go unrequited. But when his 
patient was convalescent, none could have 
recognised Robert Coryton in the helpless, 
gaunt, grisly-bearded skeleton who looked to 
him for everything. And the affectionate 
fellow, finding it difficult to obtain employment, 
burdened with a half-demented man, commenced 
a wearisome tramp, going farther and farther 
into the interior in search of work. A fight for 
life had begun to be oftentimes renewed. But 
Richard Rudford’s generosity on that never-to- 
be-forgotten morning, and the trust and confi- 
dence reposed in him at parting, had sunk deep 
into Robert’s heart, and he and Potter, animated 
by the same hope, elected to struggle on in 
silence, rather than acknowledge themselves 
defeated. 

“Not by this mail,” Robert would say, 
pleadingly. “Wait a bit; we won’t confess 
ourselves failures yet.” 

“Yes ; it’ll be time enough to write when 
something turns up,” Bill would reply. “’Tain’t 
any use worrying Bess ; she’s got the children 
to tend, poor thing.” 

To recount the wanderings of the two, with 
their numerous disappointments, would be too 
lengthy a story. Suffice it to say, that when 
discovered by Mr. Rudford’s agent in the lonely 
valley where they had come to a temporary halt ; 
both, with the dogged obstinacy of Britons, 
refused to return to England until, their 
settled purpose accomplished, they had wrested 
fortune from the wilderness. 

* * * * af 

“No, indeed, sir, you were fickle. Admit 
now that you had tired of me,” Mrs. Thomas 
Rudford says playfully. 

“T’ll admit nothing,” her husband replies, 
stoutly; “poor little May! how disgusted she 
used to look. If she only knew that she was 
indebted to your self-sacrifice for her bearish 
lover !—she ought to know,” he adds, mis- 
chievously. 

“ Hush, Thomas, she will hear. 
have her know for the world.” 

The time is evening, and, accompanied by 
May, the newly-married couple, who have just 
returned from spending their honeymoon, are 
taking their favourite walk by the river. 

“You shouldn’t talk so loud, you two,” says 
May, who is a little in advance; and her tones 
are significant, Beatrix thinks. 

“Could she have heard, Thomas ?” she asks, 
as her sister runs lightly down the bank, and, 
unmooring the little skiff, rows out into the 
middle of the stream. 

“May, come back,” calls Thomas, authori- 
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tatively, leaving his wife’s question unanswered. 
“* Tt’s too late to go on the river; the mist is 
creeping up, and the wind is rising.” 

“ Nonsense ; it’s quite early,” May cries back, 
with an effort, for her heart seems ready to 
burst—her pride has been so wounded ; and it 
is : hard matter to choke down her indignant 
sobs. 

“‘ How could Bee deceive me? how could she 
be so cruel ?” she murmurs, when she is well 
out of sight. ‘And Thomas was as bad— 
worse, I think—to ask me to marry him, when 
he loved her—self-sacrifice indeed! I suppose 
they had a quarrel, and he offered himself to 
me to vex her, and she wouldn’t let him see 
that she cared—that was like Bee. Well, I soon 
found ‘out what a detestable creature he is ; and 
she’s welcome to him, I’m sure. But they 
deserve to be punished,” she added; “and I'll 
worry their lives out.” 

Her anger calmed by this amiable resolve ; 
laughing softly to herself with the happy for- 
getfulness of a spoilt child, she shot under 
the bridge. The last streak of daylight faded 
out of the west; but in the excited state of 
her feelings she paid no heed to time, and 
she had drifted with the tide as far as the mill 
—a weird object in the purple gloom—before 
she thought of returning. 

“T had better land and walk home,” she said 
to herself, nervously, when the noise of the 
whirring wheels reached her; and she pulled 
with all her strength towards the shore. “I’m 
stranded, I do believe,” she exclaimed in affright, 
presently. “I wonder if I could make the men 
at the mill hear.” She shouted loudly once, 
twice, thrice ; but a ghostly kind of echo, that 
thrilled her through and through, was the sole 
response that came, and she called no more. 
“Thomas will come to look for me, of course,” 
she murmured, as an apology, perhaps, for her 
lack of courage. “I needn’t bother the men.” 

The darkening night set in with rain, and 
the wind moaned, and the foam—gleaming 
white—splashed over her at intervals. And as 
she grew colder and colder, awesome forms 
seemed to beckon to her from the bank ; and, 
at last, in an agony of terror, she threw herself 
down in the bottom of the boat. ‘ Oh, won’t 
anybody come ?” she sobbed. “ Shall I have to 
stay here till morning ?” 

A voice she recognised answered hers, and she 
started up joyfully. “Oh, Mr. Phillips, I’ve 
been here hours and hours; you will help me, 
won’t you ?” she asked, piteously, as the new 
Rector of Fairmead, armed with a lantern, 
stepped cautiously down the bank. 

“You, Miss Coryton! Is it possible ?” 


“Make haste, and don’t ask questions,” she 
said, her teeth chattering. 
In a moment he was crushing the water-lilies 
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right and left, and, before she could object to 
his proceedings, he had lifted her in his arms 
and carried her on shore. 

“T didn’t think that I was so close in,” she 
says, blushing, as they sit on a pile of sacks 
warming themselves by the miller’s fire. 

“T am very glad you didn’t know,” whispers 
Mr. Phillips, “or I shouldn’t have had the 
pleasure of rescuing you from your perilous— 
ahem—unpleasant position.” 

“Did you get very wet? Shouldn’t you 
change your clothes?” she inquires anxiously. 
“Weren’t you afraid to ” 

“ The river isn’t a foot deep just there, Miss,” 
the miller’s boy interrupts, maliciously. 

“Mr. Phillips has been here so short a time, 
he couldn’t be aware of that,” May says 
severely; as if determined that her rescuer shall 
have the benefit of any doubt. 

“Tt would have been all the same if I had 
known,” murmurs the Rector, smiling. “I 
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hope you haven’t caught cold; are you 
warmer ?” he asks, in a tone of tender interest. 

The horrid boy grins again; and May is 
rather glad of the entrance of her brother-in- 
law, who has come in search of her; and, 
oblivious of her terrible threat, she thanks 
him very sweetly, and is quite willing that the 
two gentlemen shall conduct her home in 
triumph. 

Later, what more natural, than that the 
Rector’s gallantry should be rewarded; and, 
that, as his wife, May should believe herself to 
be the happiest of the happy ? 

Of our two prodigals, little remains to tell. 
In course of time, Bill Potter persuaded his wife 
to cross the seas with the children, and she 
never had reason to regret having done so, As 
to Robert Coryton—‘ clothed and in his right 
mind”—he fully redeemed his promises. And 
when he returned to England, he was a wiser, 
if a sadder man. 


pToRy, 


YEAR’S EVE. 


BY ERNEST GILMORE. 


CHAPTER I. 


RANDFATHER BURRINGTON 

had come a long distance to visit 

a beloved son, whom he had not 

seen for a great number of years. 

He felt greatly pleased at his son’s 

worldly success ; the elegant home 

seemed like a veritable palace to him. 

J But there was one thing that distressed 

him,—the lack of courtesy between the 

sisters and brothers—in that home of 

wealth. He was reading the evening paper, 
when he heard Anna say,— 

“ Willie, won’t you please go over to Stella 
Dudley’s and get the piece of music I left 
there?” Willie looked up from his book to 
answer, crossly,— 

“You are always wanting something, after a 
fellow gets settled for the evening. I don’t pro- 
pose to put on my boots again to-night.” 

“ You go, Ned,” coaxed Anna, turning toward 
her other brother, “ Willie is always disobliging. 
I do want that song dreadfully.” 

“Then you'll have to go afterl it yourself,” 
Ned answered roughly. Grandfather laid down 
his paper, looked reprovingly through his gold- 
rimmed glasses at the boys, and said :— 


“When I was young, boys used to go through 
fire and water for the sake of their sisters.” 

“ Did you, grandfather ?” asked Willie. 

“Yes, of course; and still more than that we 
boys ventured for our sisters—dear, kind girls 
that they were.” Was there just a shadow of 
reproof in grandfather’s eyes as he said “dear, 
kind girls,” and looked wistfully at Anna and 
Mary? 

“We're not very kind to the boys, that’s true,” 
was the unspoken thought of each girl, as Ned 
asked,— 

“What could be worse than fire and water ?” 

“Sometimes we thought wolves and Indians 
were worse.” 

“Oh, grandfather, did you live among Indians 
and wolves?” asked Ned, with an excited 
shudder. 

“Indeed I did; and it wasn’t always the 
most pleasant life, I can tell you.” There was 
a merry twinkle in the old gentleman’s eyes. 

“Tell us something about wolves and Indians, 
grandpa” ; and the boys brought hassocks close 
to the old gentleman’s chair, and sat down. 

“Oh, I can’t possibly tell exciting stories to 
boys who can’t do as much for their sisters as to 
run across the street for them,” was the sober 
answer which terminated in a broad smile, as 
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the boys seized their hats and ran a race across 
the street to Stella Dudley’s, returning in a few 
minutes, each with a hand upon the piece of 
music, which they roguishly delivered to Anna. 
“Thank you, boys; I'll do as much for you 
when the opportunity offers,” she said, laughing ; 
“but I don’t think I will use the music just 
now ; I want to hear grandfather’s story, too.” 
And so,as Anna and Mary drew around the big 
arm-chair, grandfather began his story. 


CHAPTER II. 


“T pon’r suppose either of you boys would 
think you could sleep one night in such a house 
as I was brought upin. It wasa log-hut, with a 
stone chimney at one end and a small window at 
the other that had a heavy wooden shutter, which 
was always well secured at night. Overhead wasa 
loft, to which we boys—Nathaniel, Ebenezer, 
Elisha, and I—had to climb every night by means 
of a rough ladder.” 

“What horrid names!” said Anna, with a 
comical grimace. ‘ But, who were Nathaniel, 
Ebenezer, and Elisha ?” 

“My brothers. Then you don’t like their 
names, eh ? Well, tastes differ; for my part, I 
think there is much character in the names just 
mentioned ; but as for Will, Ned, Lam—ugh!” 
and grandfather drew down the corners of his 
mouth, as if disgusted with such common names. 

“Did you have a sister called Keren- 
happuch ?” laughed Anna. 

** Not exactly,” smiled grandpa ; “but I had 
one named Dorothy, and another Jerusha, besides 
the dearest little baby sister in the whole world, 
called Eliza Ann. Mother, father, and Eliza Ann 
slept downstairs. The loft was occupied by the 
rest of us, Dorothy and Jerusha having the nicest 
part curtained off by a gay red calico curtain, 
which had on it yellow birds and blue horses 
chasing each other all the time. We had very 
little furniture in our hut; but we had a big 
fire-place, where we had grand fun roasting 
apples and nuts, and popping corn, evenings. 
Mother used to spin most of the evenings ; and 
the girls would knit socks and mittens for father 
and us boys. There were only two chairs in the 
house—father’s and mother’s. The rest of us sat 
on wooden benches, one on each side of the fire- 
place. Our nearest neighbour lived half-a-mile 
from us; three miles in the opposite direction 
was a little hamlet consisting of a dozen houses, 
a variety store, anda mill. There was no road 


to it from our house; one had to pick one’s 
pathway through woods, across a river, stumbling 
along at best to reach it. Not one of us ever 
went alone—always two by two—for mother had 


a perfect horror of those woods, stretching many 
miles, a covert for wolves, and, it might be, a 
hiding-place for Indians. We never went to the 
village unless it was absolutely necessary to 
obtain some provisions or clothing.” 

“What a forlorn life you must have lived, 
shut up in that hut,” Ned remarked, pityingly. 

“ We were not shut up; we worked and played 
out of doors, bringing wood and cutting it, 
planting, sowing and reaping, and having plenty 
of fun beside. Near our house was a big pond, 
and there’s where we raised nice plump ducks 
for our own table. Then not far from the pond 
we had a ditch full of tadpoles, and the frogs we 
raised there would have made an epicure laugh ; 
many a delicious meal we had of those fellows.” 

“Ugh!” said Mary, “I don’t see how any 
one could eat the horrid things ; I couldn’t.” 

“They're good, I do assure you; and mother 
and Dorothy knew just how to broil them. 
Frog-cooking has developed into a big business 
now-a-days. In France, you know, they have 
regular froggeries. Sometimes when we had 
our appetites all sharpened for a frog supper, we 
found to our dismay that some of our best frogs 
were gone, swallowed whole by snakes. But we 
never lacked for good fare and a variety of it. 
At a certain season of the year there were wild 
ducks and geese, and we boys were good at a 
shot. Our house was in a beautiful spot, and 
with the exception of the great, unfathomable 
woods, we were familiar with every nook and 
corner about us, The girls knew where the 
brightest and the sweetest flowers bloomed, 
where the wild strawberries ripened earliest; and 
where the birds sang all day long. As for us 
boys, we thought we knew about everything; 
boys generally have that opinion of themselves. 
Any way, we knew where the first brood of 
robins opened their mouths for food, where the 
ground-nuts were, and where the luxuriant 
blackberry bushes grew. We knew where to 
look for squirrel-holes, and the rabbits’ favourite 
haunt. We could find sweet-flag without hunt- 
ing, and could lay our hands upon the very spots 
where the bobolink’s speckled eggs rested 
securely. 

‘But I'll confess there was one thing we did 
not know; and that was at what time the 
Indians might attack us. People living at the 
hamlet said there was nothing to fear; the 
Indians had troubled no one within five miles for 
a long time. 


CHAPTER III. 


“On the last day in December, Uncle Eben 
came to our house with the sad news that grand- 
father was in a dying condition. He lived with 
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Uncle Eben five miles north of us, and although 
the weather was extremely bitter, father and 
mother went back with Uncle Eben. ‘Take 
good care of the girls,’ were father’s parting 
words to Nathaniel, Ebenezer, and me. Elisha 
was only a little chap of eight years, not over 
strong either, and when mother said good-bye, 
she put her arms around both him and little 
Eliza Ann, and said, huskily, ‘ May our blessed 
Father watch over you all, and keep my children 
in the hollow of His hand.’ 

*** Wonder what made mother look so anxious 
when she went off ?’ Eben said, that first evening 
as we sat around the fire-place. 

“She looked anxious ’cause she felt anxious,’ 
replied matter-of-fact Dorothy ; ‘she’s worried 
over grandpa, of course.’ 

“° 'Twan’t that that made her look so scared- 
like,’ Eben spoke with his usual drawling 
manner. 

“*She didn’t like leaving her children all 
alone, I suppose,’ Dorothy answered, in a motherly, 
brooding voice. 

“¢P’raps she was ’fraid the Indians would 
carry off some of her chickens—Elisha or Eliza 
Ann, for instance ’"—Eben said, with a mis- 
chievous chuckle. 

“ Fortunately, little Eliza Ann was asleep, and 
Elisha was too much interested in an immense 
apple he was roasting in the ashes to pay any 
attention to Eben’s remark. After Elisha had 
joined the baby in Slumberland, the rest of us 
regaled ourselves with all the thrilling stories 
we could think of. It was midnight before any 
of us thought of going to bed, and then there 
was very little sleep for any of us after so much 
brain excitement. By the next night we were 
thoroughly tired out, and sought our beds early, 
Dorothy and Jerusha, Elisha and the baby, going 
up into the loft, while Nathaniel, Eben, and I 
slept downstairs in mother’s bed, which was all 
pre-arranged. 

“Tt seemed as if we had just gone to sleep— 
but in reality it was in the early morning—when 
a tremendous thump at the door awoke us. We 
were frightened, of course, for we knew it was 
not father ; and calls were few. We opened the 
window stealthily and looked out, recognising 
the man at the door as our next neighbour. Of 
course we then opened the door. Mr. Stone’s 
white face alarmed us,and the message he brought 
was far from soothing He had been to the 
hamlet, and found, to his dismay, that Indians 
had been at some cruel work there, killing several 
persons and setting fire to the mill, which had 
been entirely burned. He said the hamlet was 
nearly deserted, only a few very brave men 
daring to stay there. When he found that we 
children were alone, he said— 

“¢T hardly know what to advise, but I think 
you’d better all go to my house ; there’s no one 
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there now; but there’s probably a fire in the 
fire-place, and it’s a strong house, a better place 
for you than here. I’ve got to warn Stem and 
the Morris family, and then I'll hurry to my 
own family, who are all over to Jennie’s, near 
where your grandfather lives. Now, start on. 
Be brave, boys. I'll tell your father where to 
look for you. God speed you!’ and he was 
gone. 

“We lost no time in starting, I assure you ; 
but the snow was deep, and it seemed a long 
half-mile to Mr. Stone’s house, burdened as we 
were with children and the treasures of the house. 
Nathaniel carried Eliza Ann wrapped in a big 
blanket, and Eben and I took turns in lugging 
Elisha, who was frightened almost out of his 
wits. Dorothy and Jerusha between them 
carried a big meal-sack, holding the family linen, 
the silver teaspoons, the big Bible, and father’s 
silver-headed cane We found a smouldering 
fire in the hut, and we coaxed it up until a great 
snapping, blazing fire warmed us through, for 
I tell you we were nearly frozen. Then we had 
breakfast—bacon, meal cakes, and coffee— and 
we felt rested and secure; secure, because it 
was such a strongly-built hut, with a spiked 
oaken door. 

“* Just look at those big timbers,’ Eben said 
admiringly, as he walked across the smooth 
floor. ‘I wish we had a house like this.’ 

““* There ain’t another house like this in the 
country, father said, and you know it has a 
double floor,’ said Nathaniel, stamping around, 
examining everything. Right in the middle of 
the floor lay a large skin rug, and over it was 
suspended a rude table, with a red tablecloth, 
which reached the floor on every side. We found 
that the table could be raised or lowered by means 
of a rope to suit the convenience of the family. 
We raised it to the rough ceiling and left it there 
while we picked up the rug to see if there was 
any way to reach the lower floor. Sure enough, 
we found a broad door, which, upon being lifted, 
revealed a second floor. Eben crept down and 
reconnoitred, informing us that it was dark as a 
dungeon and ill-smelling. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Jus before dark, Nathaniel went up into the 
loft, which had a sort of window, to see if he 
could see anything of father. He came down 
shaking with terror. 

*“*The Indians are coming; what shall we 
do?’ I never saw girls as brave as ours were 
then: they neither fainted nor shrieked, but 
Dorothy, in her womanly voice, said, ‘What a 
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blessed thing that this house has a double floor ; 
we can hide there !’ 

“** Yes, we could hide there; but supposing 
Eliza Ann should cry out ?” Jerusha said. 

“*But you won’t make a bit of noise, will 
you, dear?’ coaxed Dorothy, caressing our 
three-year-old baby. 

““*Why for ?’ asked Eliza Ann. 

“* Because the big Indians are coming, and 
if we keep still they won’t find us,’ explained 
Dorothy. The baby understood, and, nestling 
close to loving Dorothy, she said,‘ Me stay by 
Doffy, an’ not make speck of noise.’ We took 
a peep through the window, and saw four 
Indians approaching ; then we pulled down the 
wooden inside shutter and scarcely moved. Very 
soon they attacked the door, which was double- 
barred, beating upon it with their clubs and 
cutting into it with their hatchets. We 
thought the door might hold its own, but we 
were fearful of the window, which was just 
large enough for an Indian to crawl through. 

“ Softly we crept over to the suspended table 
and lowered it, so as to delude the Indians. 
Quietly we drew aside the skin rug, and let the 
girls creep into the under floor. First Dorothy, 
with little Eliza Ann clinging to her, found a 
place to hide; then tnere followed Elisha and 
Nathaniel ; afterwards Eben and I lowered the 
trap-door and replaced the skin, only leaving a 
little hole for us to crawl through—which we 
did, pulling the door down on our heads. I 
forgot to mention that at the back of the hut 
there was a small door, which opened into a 
little building where firewood was kept ; that 
door we purposely left ajar so that the Indians 
would think the family had escaped. We lay 
perfectly still, almost fearing to breathe. We 
couldn’t see each other, and we did not dare 
speak. It was some little time before they made 
any perceptible impression upon the great oaken 
door, and then they deserted the door for the 
little window. 

“We heard the crash of glass and the falling 
of the heavy wooden shutter, and a moment later 
they were cantering up and down the room, 
yelling like catamounts and whacking their 
hatchets into everything in their way. We 
could hear them climb the ladder, and, after 
searching the loft, come down, talking violently, 
evidently very angry that they could find no one 
to scalp. Eliza Ann was sobbing softly on 
Dorothy’s arm, and Elisha, who lay near me, 
was shivering so that I felt very anxious about 
him ; but I felt helpless just then, and sent up 
a swift prayer for speedy relief, for our close, 
musty quarters were hardly endurable. I felt a 
deathly faintness coming over me as I heard 
those fiends chopping up Mrs. Stone’s spinning- 
wheel and the big meal-chest. After destroying 
all the large things, they stole everything else 


they could carry, and pretty soon we heard them — 


take their departure. As soon as we dared, Eben 
and I crept out from our hiding-place, to see if 
the coast was clear. There were no Indians in 
sight ; so the girls and the other boys crept out, 
weary, faint, and bruised. 

“Oh, what a wretched place met our view! 
The floor was strewn with pieces of the benches 
and chests ; a huge log had been pulled burning 
from the fire-place, and was slowly setting fire to 
the floor. We poured some water on it, and put 
out the fire. The clothes-chest had been rifled ; 
there was nothing left in it, and all the provisions 
gone with the Indians. We were in a dilemma, 
hungry and cold, nothing to eat, and no prospect 
of getting anything. Finally, a bright thought 
entered our heads. The Indians had not gone 
towards grandfather’s ; we might go there. 

“« But it is too far,’ said Dorothy, ‘ over five 
miles ; we can never walk it and carry these 
children, too.’ 

“+ Well, then, we boys can go,’ Nathaniel 
answered, ‘and then father’ll bring the ox-team 
over after you.’ 

“*No, we can’t be left,’ Dorothy said; ‘if 
you go we’ll go.’ And so we all started together, 
to take the hardest walk of our lives. I can 
never forget it; the bitter cold, the wailing of 
the tired, hungry baby, the patient, firm and 
sweet faces of Dorothy and Jerusha. We gave 
the girls a lift now and then, Eben and I crossing 
hands for a chair, while Nathaniel carried the 
baby, and Elisha ran a little way to keep himself 
warm. It was just dark when we reached 
grandfather’s, and we found them all in tears. 
We thought, of course, that grandfather was 
dead ; but instead of that he was better. 

“ He was sitting in his chair, the tears rolling 
down his cheeks like rain. ‘God be praised,’ he 
said, fervently; ‘I was prayin’ for you, and I 
knew He’d keep you.’ Mother sobbed over us all, 
and kissed us, too; and father said, solemnly, ‘ It’s 
akind Providence that has brought you safely 
tous. Have you heard about our old home?’ 

“* What of it, father ?’ asked Dorothy. 

“* Burned to the ground, and if you had been 
there not one of you would ever have been alive 
to have told the story.’ And then father knelt 
down, and gave thanks to the Lord for that 
double floor and for our delivery.” 

Grandfather Burrington’s story was done. 

“Thank you, grandfather,” said Will, nobly; 
“ll do more for my sisters after this.” “And 

won’t be hateful to them,” Ned added. Not 
to be out-done by the boys, Anna said, with a 
smile and a tear, “I will try to be as loving and 
patient as sweet Dorothy, grandfather ;” while 
Mary, with a blush, remarked, “ Your sisters 
were helpful, brave girls; during the coming 
year I hope and trust the same can be said of 
your grand-daughters.” 
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ELL,” said Belle, with a 
groan, “I did think that 
we were about as bad off 
as folks could be, but this 
is the worst of all!” 

You see, Brother Jack 
had come home discharged. 
Not that he had _ been 
guilty of a misdemeanour, 
however, for Jack was 
honest and _ industrious, 
but simply because his 
employer, a manufacturer, 
found business so dull that he was obliged to 
close his establishment. 

There were five of us orphans. Jack was 
twenty, Belle nearly nineteen, I, crippled Agnes, 
sixteen, Jill (Julia was her real name) fourteen, 
and little Will about ten. We all worked hard. 
Belle, as daily governess to the four unruly 
children of a wealthy resident of the town, 
patiently plodded away to her task through 
summer’s heat and winter’s cold. I earned a 
little by sewing and knitting. Jill was our 
housekeeper, and a capital one she was, too, 
although so young, and her cheerful face and 
merry laugh seasoned many a meagre repast. 

Our parents had left us nothing but a good 
name and the little old-fashioned brown house, 
and with the former to encourage us and the 
latter to shelter us, we had managed to get along 
during the five years since their death. But 
now that Jack, our main stay, had no work— 
what was to be done ? 

Discouraged and forlorn, we sat there by the 
kitchen fire, while the fast-falling darkness of a 
December evening hid our sad faces from one 
another. 

‘*Tt’s all my fault !” said Jill, suddenly. 

We all knew what she meant, but nobody 
said anything to upbraid her. Shortly after our 
parents’ death, our only remaining relative— 
Aunt Julia Rutherford—had shown somewhat 
of a disposition towards aiding us. She had 
not been on good terms with our parents, being 
displeased that papa had not married to suit 
her; but when she learned of our orphaned 
condition, she condescended to come and see us, 
and, in spite of her cold, reserved manner, led us 
to believe that she would befriend us. She took 
a particular fancy to Jill, her namesake, and 
invited the latter out to Linwood, the ancestral 
home of the Rutherfords. 

Staid, lady-like Sister Belle was full of 
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misgivings that Jill would, by some of her 
mischievous pranks, incur our aunt’s displeasure 
and thus ruin our bright prospects. Alas! she 
was correct in her surmisings. Jill had not 
been at Linwood two weeks, ere she returned in 
disgrace! She brought with her a curt note 
from Aunt Julia in words to this effect : 

“‘ That she was sorry her little experiment had 
turned out so badly. She had hoped for better 
things from a young lady in whose veins flowed 
the Rutherford blood. And to avoid mutual 
embarrassment, perhaps it would be well to have 
no further intercourse,” ete. 

Amid a deluge of tears, Jill told us the cause 
of this dire event. One day, while Aunt Julia 
was away, making calls, Jill and another mis- 
chievous twelve-year-old lass, had arrayed them- 
selves in the old lady’s finery. In their mad 
frolic, they had hesitated at nothing, but had 
dragged out costly satins and velvets, opened 
bureau-drawers and pulled from them rare laces 
and elegant ribbons. Then, worst of all, they 
unlocked the jewel-box and Jill boldly put on 
her plump, brown finger the famous Rutherford 
ruby—a most beautiful and valuable heir-loom ! 
Then, in all their borrowed splendour, these two 
elves sat down to an impromptu repast, composed 
of grapes and oranges from the silver fruit-dish, 
and cakes, raisins and citron purloined from the 
pantry. In the midst of their rioting who 
should appear but stately Aunt Julia! And 
our reader can easily imagine her righteous 
wrath. 

To say that the girls were frightened would 
be to express it very mildly, and it was with 
shaking limbs and trembling fingers, that they 
obeyed her stern commands to remove their 
finery. It was while doing this that Jill made 
the dreadful discovery that the ring—the 
Rutherford ruby—had somehow slipped from 
her finger and could not be found! Poor child! 
She could hardly find words with which to tell 
Aunt Julia, and when at last she did so, that 
lady’s indignation was something to be never 
forgotten. Of course search was ut once made, 
but it was like “hunting for a needle in a 
hay-mow,” because the girl had been running 
all over the house and grounds that afternoon. 
All was in vain! The ruby ring could not be 
found. Thus it was that Jill came back to us, 
sad and disgraced. 

Aunt Julia took a grim pleasure in sending to 
us every trace of the unfortunate affair—the 
garnet satin, in which poor Jill masqueraded, 
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the slippers she had worn, the fan that she had 
sported, and even the little table with its dishes 
half-full of dainties. But, wishing to put away 
every reminder of the sad occurrence, kind- 
hearted Belle had folded up the dress and laid it 
in the bureau drawer. The table, a pretty little 
carved affair, was moved upstairs to a spare 
room. The dishes were placed on the highest 
shelf in the pantry, and their contents of dried 
fruit never disturbed—not even in house-cleaning 
time. 

Jill often spoke of her heedless act and blamed 
herself accordingly. She had really become 
quite morbid about it, and of course we pitied 
her. So on this particular evening, when she 
made the remark condemning her conduct, Belle, 
wishing to change the subject, said, cheerily,— 

* Well, children, there’s no use of moping ; it 
will be Christmas to-morrow, and as there are 
many things for which we have reason to be 
thankful, I think that we ought to have a real 
pleasant time.” 

“That's so!” Jack chimed in. ‘Come, how 
shall we celebrate the day ? I have a month’s 
wages in my pocket. How shall we spend it ? 
Buy a ten-pound turkey and trim him up with 
cranberry sauce and celery? .Have a plum- 
pudding—some nuts and candies, and coffee a 
la frangaise ?” 

“No, indeed!” Belle replied ; “ that money 
which you jingle with so lordly an air must be 
spent in buying necessary things—a sack of 
flour, a quarter of beef, and a number of other 
articles.” 

“Can’t we even have a chicken ?”’ little Will 
piped, plaintively. 

“]’m afraid not, my little man,” said Belle. 

“We can have the plum-pudding, anyhow?” 
said Jill. 

“Plum-pudding !” Belle exclaimed; “I'd 
like to know how. We've flour and sugar for it, 
but that’s all, unless you mean to put in apples 
for fruit?” 

“Oh, I’ve thought it all over!” Jill cried, 
with a gay laugh. ‘There are scraps of suet 
on the piece of beef that we bought to-day. 
Then there are spices enough, and, as for fruit— 
well, there are lots of raisins and citron in those 
—those dishes Aunt Julia sent us. I think,” 
—laughing and colouring—‘ I think it is about 
Mg they were used!” And we all agreed with 

er. 

The next morning we girls set to work pre- 
paring our simple holiday meal with as much fun 
and bustle as if it had been the most elaborate 
feast. Jack was at home, of course, and, after he 
and little Will had earned a few shillings by 
sweeping the snow from the side-walks of our 
neighbours, they came into the house and joined 
us at our labours. Belle and I were paring 
potatoes. Jill, with a gay bandanna handkerchief 
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tied about her black curls, was vigorously stirring 
her pudding in a huge yellow bowl. 

* Come, what shall we do ?” asked Jack, after 
warming his red fingers over the stove. “Give 
us a job!” 

“Well, you may stone the raisins,” said Jill. 

“Stone raisins? Oh, that’s just what I’d 
like! And so would Will-o’-the-wisp here ! 
We'll take toll on every one we stone, won’t we, 
little brother? But where are they, Mistress 
Jill?” 

“In the pantry; I'll get them for you.” And 
away she hurried out of the room. 

A minute or two later we heard her give a 
loud scream. 

“There ! Jill’s hurt herself in trying to climb 
up to that high shelf! Dear me. I do hope 
she hasn’t sprained her ankle!” Belle exclaimed, 
anxiously. 

We all rushed to the pantry, and found there, 
safe and sound, and perched up on a high 
chair, her cheeks as red as roses and her eyes 
glowing with delight, our Jill. In one hand she 
held an old-fashioned blue china bowl, half filled 
with dried raisins, and in the other a ring with 
a glowing red stone in it. 

“The Rutherford ruby!” Belle screamed, 
excitedly. 

“Yes! That’s just what it is!” said Jill, 
her voice quivering with delight. “I found it 
among the raisins! It must have slipped off 
my finger that day, you remember, when | acted 
so badly at Aunt Julia’s. I came in here just 
now, took down the bowl, and thrust in my 
fingers to feel whether the raisins were too stale 
to be used, when, lo! I felt something hard, and 
pulled this out!” 


* Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie ; 
He stuck in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘ What a big boy amI!’’ 


sang Jack Rutherford, adding “ Only it was Jid/ 
this time.” 

“And now,” said Jill, after the excitement 
had somewhat subsided, “ now, let us all go over 
to Linwood and give the ring to Aunt Julia. I’d 
just like the satisfaction of giving it to her, for 
I’ve always believed that she had a lingering 
suspicion that I took the ring and was thief 
enough to keep it. Come, let us get ready.” 

“ But the pudding? ” little Will suggested. 

*“ Never mind, Willie; we'll have that when 
we get back.” 

A half-hour’s walk over the new-fallen snow 
brought us to Linwood. Of course Aunt Julia 


’ 


was surprised to see us, but she received us more 
cordially than we had expected. I think the day 
had been dull and dreary to her, in spite of 
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her elegant surroundings. Perhaps, too, the 
angels’ song of “Goodwill toward men” had: 
been ringing its chimes in her heart. 

Great was her amazement when Jill drew forth 
the ring and told where it had been found. This 
being done, we turned to go, whereupon Aunt 
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| ANY of us, says a writer 
one of our exchanges, are 
really afraid of being very 
happy. When the cup is 
brimming we fear that it 
will be dashed from our 
lips. When the fortunes of 
7 the family are prosperous 
=ajerrrrzi|| we dread some chill blast of 
BSN adversity. When the rose 
Sm} health blushes the chil- 
eT | ; : 
—————}_—«dren’s cheeks, and their 
eyes are beaming, and their 
light feet are making music in the house, we 
have a lurking uneasiness lest fever or pestilence 
shall appear. There are few people who enjoy 
life, as it comes every day, without apprehension 
or question, and with the unembarrassed, unsha- 
dowed bliss of childhood. In our later years, as 
we become careworn and burdened, we get to 
feeling that sorrow is to be the natural accom- 
paniment of our lives, and joy the exceptional 
condition. But is it right to accept the elegiac, 
minor tone of that hymn which says : 
“‘ We should suspect some danger nigh 
When we possess delight ?’ 
Rather let us exclaim : 
“Why should the children of a King 
Go mourning all their days?” 





God’s children, guarded by His providence, 
sheltered by His love, watched over by His angels, 
kept by His grace, hopeful of His heaven, have a 
right to be happy. And it is distrust—when we 
sift to the bottom—which makes us feel the ‘chill 
wind and the cold shade when life is at its best 
and fairest. 

Fun is not sin. The wisest of men has sounded 
the praises of “a merry heart,” which “maketh 
a cheerful countenance,” “ doeth good like medi- 
cine,” and is “a continual feast.” Throughout 
the Scriptures we are taught, both directly and 
inferentially, that fun has good and wholesome 
uses. And yet there are many people whose 
warped consciences or strained nerves lead them 
to repress all tendencies towards joviality and 
laughter. In this age, Puritanic austerity seldom 
asserts itself; and yet it is a question whether 
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Julia laid her hand on Jill’s shoulder, saying, 
with a little tremble in her voice,— 

“Stay, all of you, and have your Christmas 
dinner here.” 

And from that day to this, Linwood has been 
our home. 


T J ALKsS. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


there is even as much genial merriment in 
Christian homes to-day as fifty years ago. 

There is a fountain of health in a hearty laugh. 
Not one of the tinest blood vessels in the remotest 
extremity of the human system but feels a wave- 
let of exhilaration from the invigorating convul- 
sion occasioned by a burst of laughter. Every 
nerve centre is stirred; the blood moves more 
rapidly, and conveys a new and distinct stimulus 
to the various organs and vital forces when sent 
spinning through our veins by genial mirth. 
This being so, how important does it become to 
foster all those fun-producing agencies that are, 
alas! too often repressed. There is a home known 
to the writer whose youngsters look forward 
eagerly to a half-hour’s evening romp with their 
father. They make a noise, it is true, but the 
children go to bed laughing, and far into the 
night you may see rosy smiles dimpling their 
cheeks and curving their dewy lips. 

Let there be no check placed on the impetuous 
vivacity and hilarity of the children. It is God 
that has made their young hearts to bound in 
frolic and mirth; and he who would repress their 
glad emotions incurs a fearful responsibility. 
But let parents take the lead in all fun and 
mirth. 

Probably no faculty is so acute in the young 
as that of zmitation. Children love to do the 
things their elders do, and this is exemplified in 
a thousand ways. The five-year-old boy delights 
to strut around with his father’s tall hat on the 
back of his curly head and thumping the floor 
with his heavy walking-stick. The baby girl is 
never so happy as when engaged in mimic house- 
work, or in attending to the imaginary wants of 
a numerous doll progeny; and though physiolo- 
gists tell us that this latter trait proceeds largely 
from the maternal instinct so deeply implanted in 
the female heart, there is no doubt that it is 
greatly increased by imitation. Now, why not 
make use of this imitative faculty in providing 
home amusement? Give the boys a box of tools, 
and let the little girls take part—even if their 
help is only a hindrance—in some of the higher 
labours of the household. There is not a more 
enjoyable home than one peopled with manly 
boys and womanly girls. 
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PEACEFUL 


J HoUGHTS. 


BY REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 


HEN the angels came down from 
heaven to sing their song of 
gladness over the birth of the 
infant Saviour, they spoke of 
His object in entering our 

world as a peaceful one. “On 

earth peace,” was one of the notes 
of their song. And this mission of 
peace is one which all who love the 

Saviour should try to promote. And if 

we are. really trying to do this, it is very 

important for us to try and have peaceful 
thoughts in our hearts. 

If you and I are walking along a stream in 
the country, we shall come, by and by, to the 
fountain from which that stream issues forth. 
If we taste the water in that fountain, and find 
it bitter, we know that the water in the stream 
will be bitter, too. If we wish the water in the 
stream to be sweet, we must first make the 
water in the fountain sweet. But our hearts 
and the thoughts in them are the fountains from 
which the stream of our life flows forth. And 
if we wish to have peace in the stream here we 
must be sure to have peace in the Fountain. If 
we learn to love Jesus and to be at peace with 
God through Him, then we shall have peace in 
our hearts. And the thoughts of our hearts 
will be peaceful, loving, gentle thoughts towards 
all who are about us. 

Here is an illustration furnished by a little 
girl. She did not have the peaceful thoughts of 
which we are speaking, and we can see, from her 
case, how impossible it is to have peace with 
others when peaceful thoughts are wanting. 

She said to her mother, one day, “ Papa calls 
me good, auntie calls me good, and everybody 
calls me good; but I am not good.” 

“T am very sorry to hear it,” replied her mother. 

‘And I am sorry, too,” said the child, “ but 
I have a very naughty think in me.” 

“*A what ?” asked her mother. 

“A naughty think inside of me.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked her mother. 

“Why, mamma, you know that yesterday, 
when you said I couldn’t go to ride with you, 1 
didn’t pout or cry. But I went to my room and 
was very angry. .I knocked the things about, 
and I wished that the carriage would upset, or 
the horses would run off, or something bad 
would happen. No one knew of it but God; 
and Iam sure He will not call me good. Tell 
me, mamma, how I can be good inside of me?” 






Her mamma taught her to go to Jesus and 
offer David’s prayer, when he said, “ Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” This little girl was trying to 
get the fountain of her thoughts made pure and 
peaceful, and she felt that she could not be 
happy till they were changed. 

Here is another illustration. We may call it 
considering one another. Little Agnes and 
her brother Bob both went to Sabbath School. 
The time had come round for their school to 
have its annual excursion into the country. 
They were to have a nice ride in the train, and 
then were to spend the day in a beautiful grove. 
Then they were to have swings, and see-saws, 
and donkey rides, and lemonade, and cakes, and 
fruits, and all sorts of nice things. These two 
little folks lived in a narrow street, in the midst 
of a great city. Their parents were poor, and 
they never got a chance to see the beautiful 
green fields of the country except on the occasion 
of this annual excursion. Of course it was a 
great thing to them, and they looked forward to 
it with the greatest possible interest. 

At length the morning came when the excur- 
sion was to take place. It was a bright and 
beautiful morning ; but Bob was not well, and 
his mother said he could not go. Bob cried, 
and Agnes was greatly distressed for him. She 
got ready to go. But when Bob saw her about 
to start he could not keep from crying out aloud. 
Agnes said to herself, ‘ Perhaps Bob won’t feel 
so badly if I don’t go.” And then, though she 
was all ready for starting, with her holiday 
things on, her ticket for the train carefully 
wrapped up in her clean pocket-handkerchief, in 
her hand, and her schoolfellows waiting at the 


door for her, she gave up her long-looked-for 


pleasure, and stayed at home to spend the day 
in her brother’s bed-room. 

To her companions who called for her, she 
said, “ Bobby is sick, and I’m going to stay 
with him, because he won’t feel it so much if | 
don’t go.” 

This was really noble in that little girl. It 
showed that she was good inside of her. She 
was at peace with God, and her thoughts were 
loving, and kind, and peaceful. She was trying 
to make “peace on earth.” She thought more 
of the peace and happiness of her brother than 
of her own. And, if we wish to help on the 
mission of peace, like her we must try to have 
“ peaceful thoughts.” 
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N considering the causes of 
failure in our Sunday School 
system, we have already 
admitted that, both in the 
matter which is taught, 
and in the method of 
teaching, there have been 
faults which might, with 

proper attention, be altogether remedied. 

3. We now come to speak of teachers them- 
selves. Under this head, we name first what 
seems to be a drawback to their efficiency. We 
have too many teachers. There is a custom 
far too common, of two teachers sharing the 
work of a class between them—a custom which 
we think mischievous, though it would not be 
just to condemn it too severely. It is a necessity 
in some schools, and under the existing system 
of school management. All we insist upon is, 
that if it be a necessity to have more than one 
teacher to a class, so much the more urgent is 
the need for some scheme of lessons, such as 
we have hinted at, so as to insure that the two 
teachers shall, at least, pull in the same direction. 
Any superintendent who wishes to drive a pair, 
should see that they are a match, and used to 
double harness. 

Some schools unquestionably suffer from over- 
organisation. Teachers are multiplied for the 
sake of increasing their number, and strengthen- 
ing the little society into which they form them- 
selves. This may be good for the teachers ; 
good for the young people in a parish; it affords 
them employment, and binds them to the 
Church. But is it good for the children ? 
Surely not. The school days of our Sunday 
scholars are too short to be wasted thus for the 
benefit of their teachers. Whilst they are at 
school, the best that can be done ought to be 
done, in view of the time coming, all too soon, 
when they must take their place as men and 
women in the hard-working world. There are 
many people taking classes in Sunday Schools 
who are wasting their scholars’ time as well as 
their own. A considerable proportion of our 
Sunday School teachers are not fit for the work; 
we say it without hesitation, though not without 
feeling guilty of saying a most unpleasant thing. 
A large number are disqualified on the ground 
of ignorance alone. Good, earnest souls they 
may be, whose influence in their own homes, and 
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as far as it extends beyond, is good and sancti- 
fying; but they are not fit to teach, unless it be 
a very young class. However, they are, no 
doubt, the best that can be had; that is, under 
the present system of Sunday School teaching. 

But people who take an intelligent interest in 
religious teaching are beginning to ask themselves 
whether the times do not demand a better class 
of teaching in Sunday Schools, bearing in mind 
the rapid progress of secular education and anti- 
religious literature. If the Church is to be 
limited to teaching religion on one day in the 
week, it is evident we must provide some more 
efficient and skilled labourers in the cause of 
Sunday Schools, even if we have to substitute 
trained catechists and professional teachers in 
our larger schools. In an elementary Day 
School, one principal teacher, with an assistant 
and a couple of pupil teachers, can teach one 
hundred children, and keep them employed at 
their lessons all day; whereas, in a Sunday 
School of the same number, ten or a dozen 
teachers would hardly manage for an hour. A 
comparison such as this suggests the question, 
whether our large town Sunday Schools could 
not be put under the care of some trained 
catechist, with the assistance of a well-chosen 
body of voluntary helpers? In the meantime, 
we must not lay all the blame upon the teachers. 
The average Sunday School teacher which we 
have to work with may be far from being per- 
fect; but he is capable of improvement, no 
doubt. A simple, practical handbook on the 
art of teaching is a thing we have often wished 
in vain to meet with. If there be such a book, 
and teachers would make use of it, no doubt 
some assistance might be got out of it. A good 
deal, too, may be learnt from training-lessons ; 
and in some cases it has been found to be an 
entertaining, and, at the same time, a profitable 
exercise for teachers to take it in turns to give a 
training lesson in the presence of their fellow- 
teachers, say, once a month. 

Such classes would be a great help towards 
developing the power of teaching—the power of 
giving instruction, that is, by question and 
answer. Asa rule, then, our aim should be to 
improve the quality of our teachers, and certainly 
not to increase their number. The voluntary 
examination which is held at various centres for 
teachers is doing this to. some extent; but what 
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we want more than learning is the power to 
teach. “For my part,” says an experienced 
teacher, “I would rather stand up and catechise 
forty or fifty children together, than sit down in 
a corner and give a lesson to seven or eight. I 
could interest the larger number better than the 
smaller—the children, of course, being equal, for 
I should use my own brains and make them use 
theirs by the stimulus of numbers and of 
competition.” This opinion we commend as 
thoroughly sound and true, and the experimental 
knowledge of teaching displayed in it as worthy 
of all imitation. 

We will mention one more important respect 
in which Sunday Schools have failed, and we 
have done. Whether it be from the method of 
teaching or the teachers themselves we cannot 
say; but, from some cause or other, we do not 
keep our scholars in the Church after they leave 
the school, at least, only a small proportion of 
them. From Sunday School they generally go 
to that indefinite portion of all moral failures— 
“the bad.” This is not as it ought to be. It 
is a reproach and a disgrace to the Church. Can 
nothing be done for it? We have only one 
suggestion, which may be taken for what it is 
worth. If the Church is to keep a hold on her 
young people, she must find some way of dealing 
with them, when the proper time comes, as young 
men and young women. We cannot expect 
Sunday scholars to be treated as children up to 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. ‘The question 
is, when are they to cease being treated as 
children? As a matter of fact, the transition is 
abruptly marked by the grown-up child leaving 
School or Bible-class. He has been treated as a 
child till he can bear it no longer, and so goes 
away and is lost sight of. Should not the tran- 
sition from childhood be marked at a rather 
earlier period? Children often break away from 
school at about fifteen or sixteen. Our suggestion, 


is, that Confirmation at the age of thirteen or 
fourteen should be the boundary line between 
upper and lower Sunday School. All children 
should be taught to look forward to Confirmation 
as a time for leaving the usual Sunday School 
class, and being admitted to a more advanced 
and liberal regime. This would have the same 
effect as removing school-boys from the fifth 
form to the sixth, or even as going from school 
to college. 

The details of this upper-school treatment 
cannot be entered into here, dependent, as they 
would be, upon so many local circumstances. 
But, in general, the change should be marked as 
strongly as possible, and made to be felt as a 
promotion to a more responsible position. This 
responsibility, indeed, would at the same time 
be impressed upon the children by the solemn 
lessons of Confirmation,—for which their past 
school years had been a preparation, and after 
which they get their remove,—as well as by the 
higher Church privileges to which they are now 
admitted. Some such plan as this might, we 
think, be made to give a turn to our scholars 
in the right direction at the most critical time 
of their lives. They would not, of course, 
remain even in the higher school all their lives 
They would mostly leave and go to their places 
in the world before they were twenty. But our 
belief is, that children might be thus prepared 
for the final plunge into the world when the time 
came. Their sense of responsibility and self- 
respect might be developed by special training 
for this object, and their affections gained for 
what is pure and noble, by friendly intercourse 
with those who know how young people, who 
are no longer children, want treating. Perhaps, 
too, many a youth and maiden might be found 
to linger in the upper school till some place of 
usefulness was ready for them in the parish, 
perhaps as teachers in their own old school. 
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“a 
be y 
Sage THINK it will be universally 


iy x agreed that the present is an age 
of advance. In religion, in poli- 
tics, in science, and in art, new 
ground is being broken up and 
general knowledge increased. The 
average street boy who, a century 
ago, could not tell B from a bull’s foot, 
is now inthe “ Fourth Standard,” and 
poses you with his knowledge of every 
little river and ditch in Europe ; and has the 
voyages of Cook, and Franklin, and Hudson at 
his fingers’ ends ; while there is scarcely a large 
town in England which does not boast its schools 
of art, its Athenzeum, and its literary societies, 
where the young folks—aye, and the old ones, 
too—may hear and learn everything under the 
sun, till old-fashioned mothers and aunts lift up 
their hands in dismay. 

But, while following and rejoicing in the 
march of progress, I think it may not be out 
of place to lay to heart a few sober thoughts on 
the best way of enabling our intellectual and 
family life to work well together. For there is 
a danger, in these days of classes, of meetings 
and societies of every kind, that while striving 
together in armies and bands, the individual 
sphere of home may be neglected. 

And this would be a very grave misfortune 
to any society or nation. Although there may 
be a few social philosophers who tell us that 
there are signs abroad indicating a future of 
social organisation supplanting family life, I 
fancy a very large majority among us would 
reject the suggestion as, if possible, less of a 
good than an evil; for, as there is nothing new 
under the sun, similar experiments in the 
world’s history have not been crowned with 
success. 

The different monastic systems which have 
appeared have had part of their object in sub- 

stituting—if I may so call it—collective for 

family life ; ; though they would bear less analogy 
to the modern idea than the ancient customs 
of Sparta with its public — 

On the whole, I take it for granted that in 
the sober judgment of nineteen out of every 
twenty, any action tending to supplant or 
weaken the family tie, would be regarded as an 
unmitigated evil. And let us remember that 
the view of a thousand neglected hearths proves 
that it is possible to reduce our homes merely 
to places to eat, drink, and sleep in; that it is 













possible to be witty with the gay, to learn 
among the wise, and to cultivate the eye and 
the taste, and yet to leave our homes bare of 
wit, wisdom, or beauty. If this be so; if we 
admit that the intellectual advance of our days 
may, in its manifold engagements, be antago- 
nistic to the interests of home, what are the 
conclusions we must draw from this fact ? 

If the pursuit of knowledge, the contact in 
classes with minds richer and more cultivated 
than our own, may tend to draw our interests 
from home, should such pursuits be abandoned, 
the cravings of the mind for knowledge be 
stifled, the influences of music and art be fore- 
gone, in order to guard against such a calamity? 

This conclusion is manifestly wrong ; and vet 
many a young mind intent on growing and ex- 
panding, yet fearing to neglect the duties of 
home, has been puzzled between the two alter- 
natives. The truth is, that a third and much 
wiser alternative is to steer a middle course. 

To my own mind it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the true wisdom lies not in exclu- 
ding the claims of either culture or of home, 
but by every means in our power in combining 
the two. For, as religious and secular life—so 
called—should never be set apart, one over 
against the other, but the one should permeate 
and make part of the other: so the culture and 
development of the whole man, body, soul, and 
spirit, should ever go hand in hand in friendly 
unison with the cultivation of the interests of 
home. Instead of its being the attitude of one’s 
mind to say, “ How soon can I get through 
these tiresome, but necessary duties, and escape 
to other and more congenial scenes ?” let our 
thought rather be, when we are away taking our 
needful recreation, ‘‘ What can I gather up from 
all this to take back to enrich my home ?” 

As the builder leaves his work to go abroad 
seeking rare woods, fine marbles, and precious 
stones, to adorn and beautify it: so we in our 
outgoings should gather something from all 
around to enrich and to ennoble the home. 

Thus the study of art should hang our cur- 
tains gracefully, harmonise the tints of our 
dress and furniture, and cover our walls. A 
visit to a picture gallery should heighten our 
appreciation of each wayside beauty, and add 
fresh enjoyment to every good print—many of 
which are cheap enough to find an entrance 
into every household. A concert or « singing 
class should fill our rooms.at home with melody 
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—supply a theme and lend interest to our 
social chat. A lecture should afford conversa- 
tion and discussion ; and a literature class bring 
into our homes the works of good authors—and 
what better company could we have ? 

But it may be urged that my remarks apply 
only to the fortunate individual who has seen 
the pictures, heard the music, and attended the 
classes. They need not do so, because so close 
is the connection of the members of a family, 
that benefit to one will have its influence on all; 
and a family life which has little society may be 
saved from growing vapid and monotonous, and 
may be stirred with a dash of life from the 
interests and pursuits of one and another of its 
members; for it must be remembered that it is 
the general interest and sympathy with the small 
pleasures, trials, and disappointments of the 
individuals which constitutes the peculiar charm 
and safety of family life. Am I over sanguine ? 
building up a domestic Utopia ? I do not think 
so, granted the home music may be poor in 
quality, the home reading and art not always 
classical, yet even then I contend that there is 
something gained ; a beginning has been made, 
and as taste improves, they will improve with it, 
and the fellowship of culture and of family life 
will grow together under the hallowing influences 
of home. 

Oh, ye, whose sons and daughters will soon 
have to leave you and to go out into the stern 
battle of the world, will it not be something 
gained if you send them away with some other 
association with music—not only than that of 
the music hall—but even than that of the 
singing-class and concert-room ; with some idea 
that art and beauty are not only to be obtained 
away from home and what they would call the 
common things of life? And further, on this 
point,—will it not be a great gain if the habit 
be formed of considering and discussing great 
questions, not only in the lecture rooms and 
halls of science, but among the healthy influences 
of home ? 

Culture and home life may well go hand in 
hand if only they find a little kindly sympathy 
tohelp them. Butthere’stherub! This happy 
consummation is not to be attained without 
some little self-denial on the part of both elders 
and juniors of a family. Such a state of things 

, hecessitates a good deal of forbearance and of 


sympathy on the part of the elders. It may be 
something of a task to find interest and room for 
the tastes and pursuits of all; but it will be a task 
which repays itself in the long run. And, let us 
freely confess it,—it may, perhaps, be difficult for 
those who have been educated twenty or thirty 
years ago, and who made up their bundle of preju- 
dices then, to see the use of young folks’ botany 
and physiology, and other pet ologies, which, 
nevertheless, have a very practical bearing on 
the common things of life. It may be disturb- 
ing to have floods of new notions poured in upon 
them, and to listen patiently to new and startling 
opinions; many of which, to their riper judgment, 
bear the seeds of their own destruction; but let 
them be sure that if their wise kindness leaves open 
the doors of confidence that they themselves may 
be none the worse for keeping up a little more 
to the level of the times—that pernicious 
opinions will be soonest dropped, the true soonest 
separated from the glamour of the false, the 
chaff most easily winnowed from the wheat,— 
when the young thinker is not compelled to 
stifle in his own breast the eager interest which 
he feels in the perplexing questions of the day ; 
but when these questions may be exposed to the 
influences of free discussion in the healthy 
atmosphere of home. 

Now, if the elders do thus generously give 
their sympathy and interest, surely they merit 
all esteem and confidence, and every endeavour 
to give as little cause as possible for annoyance. 
We may be practical enough to foresee that 
practising exercises may not be agreeable when 
the circle is waiting for songs, that algebra is 
out of place in the social hour, and that com- 
plaint may be well founded if we occupy with 
our art studies, our fossils, and our other collec- 
tions, the only available place in the general 
sitting-room—surely we should try by every 
means in our power to make our advantages 
contribute to the happiness of all, and prove to 
the world at large that culture and family life 
may work harmoniously together. But if, on 
the contrary, this forbearance and interest on the 
part of the elders is met by indifferences, or the 
eagerness of the younger members is laughed at 
and repressed, then that interest and that eager- 
ness will not be crushed out and abandoned, but 
will flow into other channels, and, leaving home 
uncared for, will water and fructify other land. 
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pUNDAY 


THE FAITHFUL WITNESS. 
REVELATION i, 5, 


HRIST speaks in this book from 
the throne of His mediatorial 
glory. His character having been 
manifested, and His redemption 
having been accomplished during 
His earthly ministry, how appro- 
priate that His glorious attributes 
and prerogatives should be pro- 
claimed by His apostle, as a pre- 
face to the communications to be 
made to His Church on earth. 

This is the first epithet applied. 






I.—-IN WHAT SENSE CHRIST IS A 
WITNESS. 

All God’s works witness to their Author, 
and every man’s moral nature is especially 
a witness to a holy God. But Christ is the 
supreme witness to the Father, and to His mind 
and will. He witnesses (1) to God’s character ; 
(2) to God’s purposes of compassion towards 
men; (3) to man’s obligations to God; and (4) 
to man’s prospects of immortality. 


Il.—THE GREAT CHARACTERISTIC OF CHRIST 
AS A WITNESS :—He is faithful. He is, indeed 
(1) faithful to His Father’s commission; (2) 
faithful to His own nature, declarations, and 
promises ; (3) faithful to His people and to all 
His undertakings with regard to Him. His 
faithfulness has been proved by His death ; for 
He has sealed His testimony by His blood. He 
was thus the first Martyr, whom all succeeding 
martyrs have but followed. 


III.—How CHRIST'S WITNESS SHOULD BE 
RECEIVED. (1) Without doubt or hesitation. 
His testimony is such as to deserve credit; 
therefore, believe Him! (2) With a sense of 
personal responsibility. His witness comes to 
each and every hearer of the Gospel, and all such 
are accountable for the way in which they deal 
with it. (3) Without delay. To receive such 
witness as to act upon it,—7.e., upon the assurance 
that it is credible and true. (4) So as to 
repeat and perpetuate it. Christ is the witness 
unto God, and we are called to live and speak 
as witnesses to Christ ! 


MUSINGS. 


Musines., 


THE EVERLASTING GOSPEL. 


REVELATION xiv, 6, 


FANCY may discover in this vision the antici- 
pation of some definite persons and events ; but 
sober reason recognises a foreseeing and fore- 
tell'ng of the spread of the Gospel upon earth, 
as the fulfilment of Divine counsels of grace to 
men. 


I.—THE THEME AND TIDINGS. (1) The 
Gospel : as good tidings for sinners who need 
salvation; for finite feeble souls that need grace 
and help; for trembling mortals who aspire to 
an immortality of bliss. The Gospel, as per- 
sonified in the Divine, once crucified, now 
exalted Mediator. And (2) The everlasting 
Gospel ; as having its eternal origin in the 
counsels of God, as unchangeable in its matter 
and substance, unceasing in its efficacy, and 
imperishable in its results. : 


I].—THE AGENCY BY WHICH THE GOSPEL 
IS PROCLAIMED. The angel is a messenger, and 
especially a herald and a preacher of good 
tidings. The apostles were ambassadors for 
Christ; every preacher is a herald of mercy; and 
each private Christian is called to be a messenger 
from heaven to his fellow men. Evangelists 
and missionaries must be especially regarded 
as symbolised by this apocalyptic angel. 


I1].—THE RANGE WITHIN WHICH THE GOOD 
TIDINGS SHALL BE PREACHED. Language 
could not be employed more fully to express the 
universality of the publication of Christian 
truth. The titles of the Redeemer, as “ the 
Light of the world,” “ the Saviour of all men;” 
the declarations of Christ, as, ‘ I will draw all 
men unto Me;” the commission of the risen 
Lord, “ Preach the Gospel to every creature ”— 
all harmonise with the comprehensive language 
of the text. Whilst the mission of Paul, the 
apostle of the Gentiles, was the great expression 
of the Divine purposes in their breadth of 
benevolence, this verse is a proof that John 
shared in the same expectations, and sym- 
pathised equally with the promises and pre- 
dictions of the Hebrew prophets, and with the 
spirit and the redemption of Him in whom it 
was destined that these promises and predictions 
should be fulfilled. 
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THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


“ The kingdom of God cometh not with observation; 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, lothere! for, behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you.”—LUKE xvii. 20-21. 


Tus is in answer to the Pharisees, who had 
asked when the Kingdom of God should come. 
This question implied that this Kingdom was 
altogether a future thing, and that when it 
came, it would be with great pomp and striking 
manifestations. This was a natural expectation. 
When nations went to war, it was with great 
ceremony ; when the conqueror returned, it was 
with loud acclaim. And so, when God’s Kingdom 
came,—when He girt on His sword to execute 
jndgment, and when He set up His Kingdom 
in the world, they expected it would be in some 
manner, as they thought, worthy of the event. 
Jesus says, “ You are straining your eyes to leok 
at a distance, when you should rather quietly 
reflect and look around.” They were like men 
looking for the arrival of a lordly fleet with 
streamers flying, while !the quiet deeply-laden 
craft are entering the harbour, and discharging 
their precious freights at their very feet. “The 
Kingdom of God is within,”—rather, among 
“you.” “Neither shall ye say,”—that'is, do not 
keep saying, or, do not say at certain junctures, 
“ Lo, here,” &c. For those who despise the true 
manifestations of the Kingdom are very apt to 
seize on false ones. ‘You are looking for 
wonders,—something to say, ‘ behold’ at.” But, 
“ behold !” here is agreater, an infinitely more 
blessed wonder; “the Kingdom of God is 
among you!” 


I.—THE TRUTH HERE STATED. 


It is about the Kingdom of God. They were 
not wrong in looking for it, but in their manner 
of looking. The “Kingdom of God,”—the 
reigning of God in His own world. What can 
be more reasonable? Surely God’s creatures 
should be ruled by Him. What can be so 
blessed? “In His reign shall the righteous 
flourish.” His coming to reign is the morning 
to the night, the summer to nature. Out of the 
midst of oppression, and cruelty, and confusion 
and sin, the heart of humanity cries, “Thy 
Kingdom come.” 

Christ tells us two things about the Kingdom 
of God: 


1. That it is among us at all times—He 
said that to the men of His day; and not less 
may it be said now. God is graciously present 
now. “Behold now is the accepted time,” &c. 
Our King is in the midst of us. God has said 
of Christ, “I have set My King,” &c. He is 
reigning now, and must, till all His enemies 





are made His footstool. ‘The Lord reigneth, 
let the earth be glad.” God's Spirit is working 
even in the world which does not consciously 
own His sway. It is no longer fixedly frozen 
at itsvery heart. The Sun has visited the ancient 
seats of iron oppression and heartless cruelty. 
The impurity, and selfishness, and godlessness of 
the world are, under the reign of Christ, like 
icebergs sailing still further southward, into 
warmer seas, melting as they sail. But especially 
in the Church Christ reigns. His power is 
seen in converting and sanctifying men’s souls. 
The miracles of changed hearts, and transformed 
lives, and victorious faith, attest the reign of 
Christ. “Thy people shall be willing in the day 
of Thy power.” 

2. That God’s Kingdom in its greatest 
power and most characteristic working ts 
calmly progressive.—It ‘cometh not by obser- 
vation.” The greatest processes of nature are of 
this kind. Men are startled by the lightning; 
but the light which streams from the sun does 
not injure the most delicate eye, yet how 
superlatively broad and powerful, and beneficent 
it is! The voleane and the earthquake startle 
and appal, but under our very feet an upheaval 
is in process immeasurably greater, but never 
felt. So, we believe, God’s Spirit is often work- 
ing most powerfully when men are least aware. 


II.—SoME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS WHICH 
ARISE OUT OF THIS TRUTH. 


1. Let us learn a lesson of humility and 
charity inour judgments of our fellow-men.— 
There may be a great deal beyond our observa- 
tion, and better and higher than our observation, 
in many men. The man who sees the plain, 
dingy outside of a lordly residence, cannot tell 
the luxury, and beauty, and refinement within. 
Many a truly good man shows poorly to ignorant 
“ observation.” 

2. Let us learn a lesson of quiet hopefulness 
in regard to the Church and the world.— 
How much may be going on, 7s going on, of 
which we make no “observation.” The ship 
that is clearing the headlands, or sighting the 
harbour, is making progress to the observation of 
all ; but in mid-ocean, only he who marks the 
changing latitude and longitude can tell it. 
Christ’s Kingdom is advancing; our Captain 
knows how fast and sure. 

8. Let us learn a lesson of loyal dutifulness 
to God in our several spheres of life-—The 
Kingdom of God is among us. Wherever God 
has work to do, however lowly, however material, 
there is a province of His Kingdom. All life is 
sacred. While we work in our daily callings, 
let it be in the spirit of the prayer,—‘“ Thy 
Kingdom come, as in heaven, so on earth.” 
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SUNDAY 


A CALL TO THE SERVICE OF GOD IN 
THE VISION OF HIS GLORY. 


“ Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, 
Here am I: send me,”—Is. vi. 8. 


THERE is nothing in all literature more sublime 
than the account of the call and ordination of 
the greatest of the Hebrew prophets, which is 
given tous in the sixth chapter of the book of 
Isaiah. Even the awful splendours of the 
Apocalypse fall short of the mingled majesty and 
simplicity of this wonderful scene. Isaiah, as 
we may suppose, goes up to the temple at the 
hour of prayer. But his spirit is carried out of 
all earthly surroundings in the height of spiritual 
communion. He loses consciousness of the 
throng of worshippers about him. The walls of 
the sanctuary fall back, and melt into the vast out- 
lines of the heavenly temple. Instead of priests 
ministering at the altar, he sees seraphim flying to 
and fro, and in the centre the great God Himself. 
Out of all this glory there comes a voice calling for 
a messenger to go on some Divine mission. At 
first, overawed by the vision of heaven, the 
prophet cried out for grief and shame at his 
own and his people’s sin ; but having his sin 
purged by a live coal from off the altar, he is 
reassured, and able to offer himself in response 
to the heavenly invitation. Such a scene is 
without parallel. Yet it illustrates truths and 
principles which should be not less momentous 
in the lives of many of us, though in our case 
the striking outward vision may not be seen. 


I.—THE VISION OF THE GLORY OF GOD IS A 
PREPARATION FOR ENTRANCE INTO HIS SERVICE. 


Evidently the revelation of heaven was given 
to Isaiah to lead him up to a right response to 
the call to service. It was like the great light 
that opened St. Paul’s inward sight, while it 
blinded his bodily eyes. We should all be better 
able to work for God if we could bring ourselves 
more to the contemplation of the mystery and 
glory of the Divine Presence. This is a spiritual 
experience, not much sought after in our own 
age. It is, most ofall, neglected by those people 
who are most deeply immersed in religious work. 
They leave the mystic to his dreams, and declare 
that such subjects only waste the time of practical 
men. This divorce of activity from contemplation 
is the besetting mistake of the religion of the 
day. The result is shallow, mechanical, unspiri- 
tual life, and even the loss of power for work. 
It was those disciples who did not accompany 
Christ to the Mount of Transfiguration who 
failed to cure the demoniac. Practical religion 
is, indeed, the one valuable outcome of inward 
devotion (James i. 27); but it will be a dry, 
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dreary performance if it is not inspired by some 
of those emotions which only rise on the con- 
templations of the deeper mysteries of the 


spiritual world. More particularly, (1) The 
vision of the Divine glory lifts us out of our 
littleness and helps us to feel the great obli- 
gations and high privileges of serving God. 
In regard to the neglect of this subject for what 
are thought to be more practical themes, Richard 
Baxter wrote: “My judgment is much more 
for frequent and serious meditation on the 
heavenly blessedness, than it was heretofore in 
my younger days. I then thought that a sermon 
on the ‘Attributes of God, and the Joys of 
Heaven’ were not the most excellent. . . . 

But now I had rather read, hear or meditate on 
God and Heaven, than on any other subject ; 
for I perceive that it is the object that altereth 
and elevateth the mind—which will be such as 
that is, which it most frequently feedeth on. 
It is not only useful to our comfort, to be much 
in heaven in our believing thoughts; but that it 
must animate all our other duties.” (2) At 
the same time this vision helps us to see our 
own unworthiness. It made Isaiah exclaim : 
“Woe is me! for I am undone ; because I ama 


man of unclean lips,” &c. Pride and_self- 
sufficiency hinder any good work. To be 


conscious of our own weakness is the first step 
towards receiving Divine strength. But to 
realise this, we must not so much discuss the 
mysteries of God’s nature as reverently contem- 
plate them. ‘* What will it avail thee,” we read 
in the “ Imitatio,” “to be engaged in profound 
reasonings concerning the Trinity, if thou be 
void of humility, and art thereby displeasing to 
the Trinity ?” (3) This vision further helps to 
cleanse us of the sins that most prevent us 
trom working for God, Isaiah’s sin is 
purged by the live coal from off the altar. 

Thus the great mystery of the Trinity and all 
that is most glorious in God’s nature are closely 
connected with our duty, and should be medi- 
tated on for the inspiration of service. 


II.—Gop SEEKS SERVANTS FOR HIS VARIED 
MINISTRIES, 


1. God makes use of human agents. He 
might dispense with our poor work; but He 
honours us by taking it up into His great 
designs. 2. The great want of all ages is more 
active servants of God. Our religious societies 
are incessantly asking for funds for their sup- 
port. But the chief want now, as ever, is not 
money, but men. There is really no limit to 


the good that might be done if only enough 
people, truly fitted for the work, would come 
forward, with self-sacrificing devotion to under- 
The harvest is still most plenteous and 
There is n 
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“ er more needed in the present day than that 

will send forth more labourers into His 
harvest-field. 38. The Divine invitation to ser- 
vice is open and general. “Whom shall I 
send, and who will go for us?” Some excuse 
themselves with the excuse of the idlers in the 
market-place, “No man hath hired us.” They 
wait for an unmistakable, direct call, and they 
will do nothing because they do not “feel the 
call.” This is a disastrous delusion ; the call is 
already made, and it is wide as humanity. By 
special indications of Providence, God may lead 
particular men into different lines of service. 
But all are called to some work—* Who will go 
for us ?” 


IIIl.—Ir Is OUR PART TO REPLY TO THE 
DIVINE CALL. 


1. The response should be voluntary. God 
waits our answer. It is for us to choose His 
service. All the soldiers in Christ’s army are 
volunteers, He has no conscription. God cares for 
no other service but the willing devotion of free 
men. But this implies that the responsibility 
of responding rests upon us. We must rouse 
ourselves and accept God’s invitation to work 


Nancy's 


for Him. 2. The response should be prompt. 
Isaiah replied immediately. Before this, indeed, 
he had been prepared by the vision of God’s 
glory; by the confession of his own sin and by 
the cleansing and forgiving of this—for we 
cannot serve God while we are living in sin, 
impenitent and unforgiven. But after we have 
received the grace of pardon and revival for our 
own souls we should immediately undertake the 
duties of service; there is no reason for delay. 
Two excuses are sometimes raised. (1) The 
fear of incurring responsibility. This is selfish 
and cowardly. (2) Humility. This is misplaced, 
because there are lowly missions for the least 
competent and because we are not called to work 
in our own strength. The grace will always be 
equal to the duty. 3. The response should be 
obedient. “Send me”—whither? We know 
not. The prophet does not inquire. So must 
we go forth as captains sometimes sail, with 
sealed orders, remembering that we are to serve 
God according to His will, and to go wherever 
He sends us; to humiliation or to honour; to 
pleasant work or to martyrdom; finding joy in 
all we do for our God’s sake. 


W. F. Anenry, M.A. 


PH RISTMAS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HE IS RISEN,” “ALL OUR NEED,” &¢., &C. 


T was a dark December day—one 
of the proverbial dark days before 
Christmas. Poor old Nancy sat 
alone in her little cottage ; her 
face was furrowed with many a 

wrinkle, and its expression was almost 

as dark as the day. Nancy was not 

happy. She was poor—very poor, and 

very miserable, too. Ill-health and old 

age combined had compelled her to give 
up her occupation, and she was unable any 
longer to earn her own livelihood. In Nancy’s 
better days she had been a stall-keeper; her 
patronage came principally from the foundry 
boys, who invested their spare halfpence in the 
hot roast potatoes and red herrings which she 
retailed upon her well-known stall. But those 
days were over. Long exposure to the weather— 
the sharp cutting winds, the sleet and snow 
and drizzling rain of a northern county, had all 
told upon the once robust constitution; and 
after living upon the little she had managed to 
save, as long as it lasted, poor Nancy was told she 





must go into the “house.” At first she indig- 
nantly refused its shelter. ‘Give up her home!” 
she said. “No!” that she wouldn’t. 

You would not have thought it was much of 
a home to give up had you seen the one room 
where she lived: but poor Nancy had in her 
breast the love which is natural to every English 
man or woman. There is one spot that we 
love best; one spot to which we instinctively 
turn with tender longing whenever we are absent 
from it; we love the very sownd of its name; 
and many of us, no doubt, can look back upon 
our childhood—long years ago—spent in that 
happy spot with kind, loving parents, who have 
passed away from our sight. Some of our holiest 
and happiest moments have been spent there, 
and its memories are sacredly enshrined in the 
heart, for— 


“ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


Nancy liked to say she had a home; and it 
was only by dint of great persuasion and sheer 
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necessity that she reluctantly gave her consent 
to go where she would be sheltered and fed, when 
she could do nothing for herself. Although she 
knew that her own circumstances compelled her 
to adopt this last resource, her heart murmured 
and rebelled at the thought; and for some weeks 
she had given herself up to hard, revengeful, 
dissatisfied feelings, and she was consequently 
very miserable. 

Did Nancy remember that, had not kind 
people provided this new home for those who, 
like herself, were not able to keep their own, she 
would most likely have had to wander from place 
to place all through the long, hard winter, 
begging scraps of food as she could, perhaps in 
the end dying of cold and starvation? No; 
Nancy never thought of this; she even felt very 
bitter towards the ratepayers for upholding such 
a place. 

Poor Nancy! She was very sad and desolate, 
and her heart was full of unjust thoughts towards 
all the world. In a few more days she must go 
away; and she sat brooding over the dreaded 
event on that dark December day, while the few 
red embers in her little grate grew duller and 
duller, and Nancy herself grew colder and colder. 
Her district visitor had promised her a ticket 
for meat that morning; and whilst Nancy was 
shivering and lamenting over her fate, a servant 
tapped at the door, lifted the latch, and laid the 
ticket in her hand. Nancy offered no word of 
thanks ; and the servant left, after wishing the 
old woman * Good-night,” in a pleasant, cheery 
voice. 

For a few minutes, Nancy stared at the little 
scrap of paper she held, and then she reached 
down her old bonnet from its peg behind the 
door, and went out into the early winter twilight 
to go to the butcher’s shop. 

It was Christmas Eve; but I do not think 
Nancy remembered that the next day was Christ- 
mas Day. She used to keep Christmas Day a 
long while ago; but of late years she had thought 
little of it, and had quite forgotten that she, too, 
had something to rejoice over and to be thankful 
for. 

The nearest way to the butcher’s lay through 
the churchyard, and thither Nancy wended her 
steps. Bright lights were shining through the 
beautiful stained-glass windows of the church; 
and, as she drew nearer, she could hear the sound 
of voices and footsteps within. Large branches 
of shining holly and long sprays of trailing ivy 
lay in the porch, and then Nancy knew that 
busy fingers were decorating the church, and she 
was reminded that it was Christmas: She knew 
they were twining bright wreaths of evergreen, 
making pillar, and arch, and wall glow with 
crimson berry and leaf. She knew that the 
workers were bright and happy in their employ- 
ment, and she thought of a time—long ago— 
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when she once helped to make the little church 
in her own country village bright and beautiful 


for the joyous Christmas time. All this flashed 
in a second through her mind, and by the time 
she reached the butcher’s her thoughts had 
again returned to their old current, the furrows 
deepened on her brow, and the fretful expression 
settled again on her face. 

The butcher was very busy—his shop was 
filled with customers ; and Nancy had to wait 
some time before she was able to present her 
ticket. It was very cold standing out in the 
street watching the foot-passengers hurrying 
along in their warm, comfortable clothing ; and 
Nancy could not help contrasting their thick 
coats and shawls with her own faded, threadbare 
dress and rusty black bonnet. A few flakes of 
snow began to fall, and her poorly-clad feet 
ached with cold. At last, however, she received 
her meat, and, wrapping it in a corner of her 
apron, she retraced her steps, in the deepening 
twilight, through the churchyard. Now she 
thought she heard the sound of music from the 
church—a low, soft, melodious sound, like the 
distant boom and roll of the waves at sea; but 
she did not stop to listen, nor did she look again 
at the gleaming windows as she passed. It was 
nothing to her, all this preparation for Christ- 
mas ; ers would be sad and cold enough ; she 
cared not to see or to hear anything that 
reminded her of it. 

Nancy reached her door and entered the dreary 
room. The little handful of fire was dying out; 
and she drew a broken chair on the hearth, and 
crouched over the grate to gain what little heat 
still remained. It was quite dark now, and the 
pure white snow was falling softly. Everything 
was very still: but presently there came a sound 
of distant voices; and, as they came nearer, 
Nancy heard that they were singing. They came 
along the road, through the falling snow, nearer 
and nearer. Nancy raised her head. Yes; they 
were the carol-singers. Children, too! Soon 
she could distinguish the words, sung in sweet, 
childish treble:— 


‘““ While shepherds watch’d their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 
The angels of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.”’ 


Nancy was impatient. ‘“ How can they sing 
like that?” she said, half aloud. “ What do they 
come here for? I want none of their singing, 
that I don’t.” 


There was a slight pause, and then they sang: 


‘Tt came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old— 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold.” 


The singers passed Nancy’s door, and then she 
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heard their voices die away in the distance, and 
Nancy’s heart was left sadder than ever, for the 
sound of those old carols took her thoughts back 
to the old days at home. She crept to her poor 
bed and tried to sleep, but she was too cold and 
too sad; so she lay awake through the long, dark 
hours, listening to the large church clock as it 
told the slowly-revolving hours of the night. 

As soon as midnight was passed, she heard 
the merry bells break forth into a happy peal. 
She was almost startled at the first sound; they 
smote so coldly upon her poor, worried heart. 
Mingling with the sweet bells, came again the 
joyous sound of song, and, in the early Christmas 
morning, shrouded still in darkness, Nancy heard 
the quaint old carol— 


“In the east a grey light 
Prophesies the morn. 
Up and hail the daylight: 
Christ the Lord is born!” 


Nancy was weary, very weary, and the sweet 
burst of music touched some chord deep down 
n her heart, and it grew soft; the tears came 
nto her eyes and rolled down her withered 
cheek. That Christmas song spoke of hap- 
piness. She was not happy, and the contrast 
made her weep ; and weeping, she fell asleep. 


cy sd * * ” 


It was a brilliant morning after the snowy 
night ; the sun shone, and every snow-covered 
tree and shrub was sparkling under its influence. 
Impelled by an irresistible impulse, Nancy found 
herself walking towards the church. Yes, she 
would go once more, it might be her last chance; 
in a few more days she would be elsewhere. 
She had not attended the house of God for many 
mon ths, and Nancy’s softened heart gave her 
courage to venture. The church was bright 
with holly; the congregation looked bright, too, 
and she felt rather out of place with her sad 
face; but she took her seat in a dusky corner, 
close under the pulpit, and felt very strange and 
fluttered. 

The service began, and by the time the last 
hymn was sung, she felt more at ease. There 
was a short prayer, and then the text was given 
out: “ The Prince of Peace.” 

The preacher first reminded his hearers of the 
wonderful prophecy concerning One who was to 
be born, and whose name was to be called, 
Wonderful, Counsellor, Prince of Peace ; then 
he took them in thought into the Hill Country 
of Judea, where the fulfilment of the prophecy 
took place, and there at Bethlehem, the promised 
Prince lay cradled in a manger. Yes, it was 
the beautiful old story of Jesus and His love. 
Nancy had heard it before; but that morning it 
all seemed fresh to her. “God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only-begotten Son, 


that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life”; and this Son 
was the Prince of Peace, so named because He 
came to make peace between God and sinners, 
and to bring peace on earth. ‘And how did 
He come? Not in pomp and splendour as a 
king; no! 


‘He came not as a monarch, in glittering array, — 
To awe the world with splendour, but to bear its sin 


away.’ 


He came in poverty. He chose to be poor like 
many of you,” said the clergyman; “so poor, that 
He had not where to lay His head. ‘ Foxes 
have holes, and birds of the air have nests ; but 
the Son of Man had not where to lay His head.’” 

Nancy took up the corner of her shawl to 
wipe her eyes. She had somewhere to go; she 
had a pillow provided for her, whereon to lay 
her weary head; but He had not. He had no 
home like she had. And Nancy felt that she had 
been ungrateful. 

When she caught the next words, the preacher 
was asking his congregation a question—a very 
earnest, searching question: “The Saviour was 
first sheltered in a stable ; He had no home on 
earth, but there was a home which He desired 
now—a home in each of our hearts. Will you 
give Him one in yours?” he asked; “ will you 
let the Prince of Peace enter into your heart ? 
Will you let Him be indeed your peace between 
yourself and God, and wild you let Him fill 
your heart with ‘the peace which passeth 
understanding ?’ ” 

Nancy heard no more ; she only felt a strong 
yearning for that peace to come into her poor, 
tired heart—a longing to let the Prince in. She 
did not know that this earnest longing was just 
one step towards letting Him in; but so it was: 
and He who came in love looked down in love 
upon the poor, lonely, sin-stricken old woman, 
and accepted the unuttered invitation which 
went up to Him in that yearning desire, and He 
came down to her, in His great condescension, 
and soothed her heart with His own peace. 

Nancy went home comforted. She eat her 
Christmas meat, wondering if she remembered 
to thank the district visitor for the ticket. 
Fearing that she had not done so, she resolved 
to remember it next time she called. All that 
day she hardly thought ence of the dreaded 
future ; and when, next day, some one called to 
arrange about her going to her new abode, she 
thought to herself—‘‘ He had not where to lay 
His head, and yet He is giving me a home where 
I shall have food, and shelter, and warmth.” 

When the day came for her removal, Nancy 
felt it a severe trial, and the hard and rebellious 
feelings began to arise; but when she entered 
the room that was henceforth to be her home, 
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her eye was arrested by a large-type text hanging 
against the wall: “ God so loved the world, that 
He gave His only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

“That was what the preacher said,” she 
thought ; and the light of the written Word 
brought back to her mind the sweet words she 
had heard on Christmas Day: the story of 
Christ’s love, His poverty, and His care for her. 
Other texts were arranged on the walls, and a 
few bright pictures gave a cheerful aspect to the 
room. A clear fire was burning in the grate; 
and as Nancy sat down in a chair, and felt its 
pleasant warmth, she said to herself, “ It’s not 
so bad, after all.” Not so bad? No! How 
much worse it might have been! Oh, Nancy, 
is it not all by the goodness of God that this 
home is given you? You have not only to 
thank Him for the gift of His blessed Son 
(this is His greatest gift), but there are lesser 
ones, too. He does not forget. These, our 
daily wants, are His care; and He provides 
for you this shelter in your old age. 


OLY WRIT affords us only two 
glimpses of the Baptist in prison, 
but just as a brief glance through 
a narrow pane reveals to us mile 
after mile of changing landscape 

~) —valley, hill and woodland, fair 

field and rolling stream, hamlet or 

{ town, bright with sunshine, or 

5 darkened by the passing cloud—so these 

two glimpses reveal to us at once the 
man himself, his thoughts, his hopes, 
his doubts, his fears, his underlying faith in the 

God whose messenger he was. Let us try to 

realise them again, and some of the lessons they 

teach us. 

For a bold word—a home-thrust at the con- 
science of a sensual prince, the Baptist’s labours 
are brought to a sudden end, and he is cast into 
prison. God’s prophets — Divinely inspired 
though they were, often in their Master’s 
strength doing as well as saying things utterly 
beyond the powers of ordinary mortals, were, after 
all, men of like passions with ourselves. Subject 
to the same fluctuations from joy to sorrow, 
from hope to despair ; and the Baptist was no 
exception to the rule. Physically and mentally, 
the calamity that had befallen him was a 
disastrous one. For the sights and scenes of 
the country side he had exchanged prison walls 





Time passed on, and Nancy learned to know 
her Savivur: her heart came to be at rest; for 
she had received into it the Prince who never 
enters our hearts without bringing into them His 
own peace; and though Nancy’s home was in a 
workhouse, she found that Jesus dwelt there, too, 
and His presence made her last days the brightest 
she had ever spent. 

So may it be with each one of us, if we will 
take Nancy’s Saviour to be our Saviour. Will 
you do so? The angels of heaven are bending 
down with listening ear to catch the faintest 
whisper of prayer from your hearts. Are they 
to listen in vain? Will you not say “Yes!” to 
that loving invitation which Jesus Himself 
gives: “Come unto Me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I[ will give you rest”’? 

The Prince of Peace waits to receive you. 
Will you not, this very day, go to Him, and 
let Him fold you in the arms of love which 
are outstretched to receive you? For He has 
promised—‘ Him that cometh unto Me, I will 


in no wise cast out.” 
F. A. W. 


and bars, for its sweet and wholesome air and 
gladdening sunlight, the foetid atmosphere and 
oppressive gloom of the cell; worst of all, the 
active life, in which body, soul, and spirit were 
occupied to the point of absolute self-forget- 
fulness, for a life of silence and isolation. And 
so, though meditation and prayer were, we may 
surely believe, his constant occupations, yet his 
repulsive surroundings worked their inevitable 
result, and doubts, which a life of activity had 
stifled, now haunted him like spectres, until the 
greatest of all the prophets was driven almost to 
despair. He had borne an unfaltering testimony 
to the Divinity and the work of Jesus Christ. 
‘““T saw, and bare record that this is the Son 
of God.” ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” He recog- 
nised, too, that his mission must pale before the 
mission of his Divine Master, and he rejoiced 
thereat. ‘This my joy ... . is fulfilled. He 
must increase, but 1 must decrease.” But it 
must be remembered that the speaker was a 
Jew, intensely patriotic, and interpreting the 
Messianic hope much as his fellow-countrymen 
did. He looked, doubtless, for such an access 
of intense spirituality as the world had never 
seen, for “the earth should be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
sea;” but he looked also for a restoration of 
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the ancient throne, for a Heaven-descended 
Monarch, braver than David, wiser and richer 
than Solomon, who should make the Jewish 
nation masters of the world; and at whose 
frown the earth should tremble, for was it not 
written that “ His dominion should be also from 
the one sea to the other, and from the flood 
unto the world’s end? . . . His enemies shall 
lick the dust... . All kings shall fall down 
before Him, all nations shall do Him service ?” 
How anxiously must he have waited for the 
expected sign, for the shining forth of the 
majesty of Jesus Christ, for the moment when, 
dazzling the astonished nation with a sudden 
effulgence of Divine glory, He should place 
Himself at their head, and drive the hated 
Roman from the land, and sit in David’s seat, 
and stretch His sceptre over an obedient world. 
But that moment seemed as far off as ever. 
The Redeemer was still shrouding Himself in a 
poor man’s form, wearing the peasant’s garb, 
living a hard life, drawing to Himself only 
simple, or ignorant, or degraded people ; whilst 
the gulf between Him and the leaders of the 
nation—the learned and high-born—was widen- 
ing day by day. So the Baptist’s hopes were 
fast dying down ; and, from his prison, he sent 
his two disciples with the memorable, half- 
despairing question : “Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” We know 
the answer. It was not a simple “ Yes.” It 
was far more than that. It was one which 
touched John to the heart; recalling to his 
mind words familiar and dearly cherished : 
“The eyes of the’ blind shall be opened, the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, the lame 
man shall leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing.” ‘“ The blind receive their 
sight, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel 
preached to them. Goand show John again 
those things which ye do hear and see.” 
Then, as now, the evident results of the Lord’s 
mission on earth were undeniable proofs of the 
absolute truthfulness of His claims; and though 
the results of that answer are not recorded for 
us, we cannot but believe that so spiritual a 
man as the Baptist found the storm of doubt 
allayed, and his soul calm and at peace. 

Then, before long, comes that second glimpse 
of the prison life; that terrible scene which 
tavo of the evangelists have recorded with such 
graphic, though brief detail. The capricious 
Herod would, probably, never, of his own free 
act, have murdered the man who lay at his 
mercy. His brief fit of anger over, he would 
have set him free. But the abandoned and 
licentious woman, whose unlawful connection 
with Herod the Baptist had boldly denounced, 
had willed that he should not escape ; and her 
keen, wicked craft, quickened by her relentless 


rage, soon compassed his destruction. To him, 
the sudden call of the executioner must have 
brought almost a feeling of relief. He would 
have fully realised the gravity of his position ; 
a man without a single influential friend to say 
a word in his defence. He knew the weakness 
and indecision of the prince whose prisoner he 
was ; the fatal influence the wicked woman at 
his side possessed over him; the fearful 
probability there was, that, as he sat in his 
prison-house, helpless and alone, the net was 
being silently wound closer and thicker around 
him. Now the alternations of hope and fear 
were over; he knew the worst, and he knew 
what lay beyond. A moment’s sharp anguish 
—perhaps not even that—and then the presence 
of the King and the company of the saints. 
So, at peace with God, and with full faith in 
Christ, he laid his head upon the block and 
waited that end which, however it comes, is for 
all faithful souls the beginning of the full and 
perfect life. 

But though, for him, the struggle was over, 
his disciples were still in the world, exposed to 
its misconceptions and its malice ; and, to them, 
their leader’s death brought pain and doubt. 
“Why has he thus been taken from us?” 
they would ask themselves. ‘Can God be just 
and wise to serve us so? John gave himself 
up to his Master’s service, and went forth 
—denying himself always—to stir the hearts of 
the people, to call them to repentance and true 
holiness ; above all, to prepare the way for 
another. And is this the reward of a noble life 
nobly spent—a violent and cruel death in early 
years, at the hand of a king, urged on by an 
abandoned woman? ‘Truth and justice, and 
charity and mercy, are flung to the winds ; for 
our leader there was none of these. He served 
his God, can God have forsaken him?” For 
the best and bravest of them there was doubt, 
and doubt in its most painful form. 

And what said the outer world? For we 
may be quite sure its tongue was extremely 
busy. ‘Foolish dreamer, to suppose that his 
distempered fancies were a call from God. We 
saw long ago what would come of it all; the 
craving after notoriety, the garment of camel’s 
hair, the asceticism of the desert life, the 
constant interference with the detail of other 
people’s lives and other people’s concerns. He 
should have conformed to the harmless ways of 
the world, and married and had his children 
about his knees. But he chose the other part ; 
and, day by day, his blind, blundering obstinacy 
grew and fed upon itself until he dared, un- 
asked, to utter rash words to his prince, intrud- 
ing insolently, and this is his reward. He had 
only himself to thank. The blow has fallen, 
and the enthusiast has gone, and we are none 
the worse.” 
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And yet it could not have been long ere both 
many of John’s disciples, and of the outer 
world also, realised that his work—so far from 
having failed—was perfected as he fell. His 
mission was completed, and his Master had 
called him home just because his work was 
done. For that, in a sense, the hearts of the 
people had been prepared, and the proclamation 
had been fully made, the herald’s voice was no 
longer needed ; for He whom that herald had 
proclaimed had come ; in the full teaching of 
Jesus Christ His forerunner’s teaching was 
merged, and his disciples became Christ’s dis- 
ciples. The Baptist work was done, and the 
Baptist’s joy indeed fulfi'led. 

The story is old, but its lessons are always 
new, because always needed. Sometimes the 
sunshine suddenly quits the path of the earnest, 
devout worker for God, and he is enveloped in 
the thick cloud of a horrible doubt. His prayers 
seem to have remained unanswered; his dearest 
projects for the glory of God to have been 
hopelessly thwarted ; he is beset on every side, 
and the thought fills his heart and leaps to his 
lips, “Is my belief misplaced ? Has my life’s 
work been a mistake?” Then comes swiftly 
the other thought, “I have doubted, and so 
have deeply sinned ; will God ever forgive me ?” 
Is there not consolation here? The Baptist 
doubted ; but he asked, and was answered. His 
doubt was scarcely to be called sin; it was 
rather the result of that human infirmity, with 
the feeling of which our dear Lord is touched ; 
and, being touched, sympathises with, and—if 
there be a taint of sin therein—forgives. When 
the Psalmist was overwhelmed with doubt, he 
did not say, “ This is my sin ;” he said, ‘* This 
is my infirmity.” And those who, doubting, 
boldly ask of God as John the Baptist did ; 
who wait upon Him as the Psalmist did— 
“ Remembering the years of the right hand of 
the Most High,” will surely, before long, find 
the mists lifting and see the light of God’s 


countenance once more, and be filled with the 
fulness of faith. 

And here, too, is consolation for those who, 
following for long some teacher sent from God, 
find that teacher batiled—or, what is stranger 
still—called away in the very height of his 
influence for good, suddenly, even ignominiously. 
Their doubts and troubles are those of John’s 
disciples ; but, though they cannot see it, their 
leader’s work was done. Whilst, when these 
are troubled, there is little wonder that the 
scorners jeer; and yet these, too, at length, 
shall learn the depth of their folly. We, finite 
beings, are so prone to attempt the impossible ; 
with the span-rule of Time to measure the 
Infinite ; forgetting that the earthly life, which 
to us seems so long, is to the Almighty but as 
a drop out of the bucket ; that eternity lies 
behind us and before us; and that it is in 
eternity, and not in time, that His works are 
perfected. His ways are not our ways, neither 
are His thoughts our thoughts. We see but 
the outer fringe of His purposes; the work 
and the Worker are hid and treasured beyond. 
The light of John —the day-star—was only 
quenched in the light of the rising of the Sun ; 
and as the stars still move and glow, though 
the daylight hides them from us; so all souls 
who have worked for God here live and move 
—though unseen by us—in the brighter glory 
beyond ; and though the workers are called 
away, the work goes on unto perfection. 


“ These vessels soon fail, though full of Thy light, 
And at Thy decree are broken and gone ; 
Thence brightly appeared Thy truth in its might, 
As through the clouds riven, the lightnings have 
shone.” 


And the worker is satisfied, when, beholding 
His presence in righteousness, he awakes up 
after the Divine likeness. 

SAMUEL PASCOE. 
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PAGES FOR Younc PEOPLE. 


HOURS SPENT IN THE STADT GARTEN. 


HERE are many delightful amuse- 
5 ments in Germany, provided for 
, children, both in and out of doors; 
but you shall first hear—if you 
like to do so—about an immense 
enjoyment in which all classes of 
children here take part, and which 
costs very little money indeed. 

First, quietly listen ; then, if you do 
not exclaim “ Oh, how much—how very, 
very much I should like to go to Carlsruhe, and 
take part in all the fun and frolic there, about 
which we have been reading,” why, then, little 
people, I can only tell you that I shall be very 
much mistaken in my expectations. 

In the first place, then, it is only fair to say 
that the same kind of amusement is provided in 
most, if not all, German towns of any particular 
size or importance. 

Carlsruhe, in the Duchy of Baden, from which 
handsome town I now send you this description, 
lies in the south of Germany, and is situated a few 
miles away from the beautiful and dark blue river 
Rhine. It is not actually situated upon any 
river at all, and that is one of the chief reasons 
why in summer Carlsruhe is such a hot place. 
Of course you all know that wherever there is a 
stream of “ running water,” as it is called, there 
is always a cooling and refreshing current of air. 
But, although it is fearfully hot throughout the 
summer, and the “schnarken ” (small stinging 
flies) bite one so terribly, Carlsruhe is a lovely 
white town, built exactly in the shape of your 
mamma’s fan, which you have so often seen her 
use. 

Is not this queer? Perhaps, too, you will 
scarcely believe my story; but I will just tell 
you how such a queer circumstance happened. 
More than one - hundred - and - fifty years ago 
King Charles—a German King Charles, not, of 
course, our own English one—accompanied, I 
believe, by the Queen, and attended by some 
followers, was hunting in the splendid old Hart 






“Wald, or Forest, which once covered the entire 


space upon which Carlsruhe is now built. This 
forest extends for many a score of German 
miles, right and left, north and south, into the 
heart of Germany ; and no one, please, must 
ever forget that a single German mile is equal to 
three English ones. Well, then, the King was 
hunting ; and, growing very weary towards the 
end of the day, he looked eagerly about for some 
resting place. 


His Queen, too, lost her fan upon the occasion, 
and, of course, looked about for it right and left. 
But to return to the king. At last he found 
a sort of rising hillock. Down sat the King, 
thoroughly content with his piece of good fortune. 

The story goes, that whilst sitting there the 
thought struck him, “ Why should I not build a 
large town in the midst of this beautiful forest ; 
cut down several acres of the magnificent trees 
by which I am now surrounded, and christen the 
town (in German, of course) after my own name, 
followed by the word ‘rest "—‘ Charles’ Rest,’ ?” 
or, as the town now stands in the German map, 
Karlsruhe. 

Well, the King carried out his wish ; and, 
after a long while, thousands of the glorious old 
trees were cut down, and a handsome white- 
looking town was built instead. But then, about 
the shape of it. 

The story goes, that the queen also found her 
missing fan at this particular spot, though I am 
not very sure at all about it, and that therefore 
the king declared that the shape should be in 
that of a fan—and so it is. I dare say your 
mamma will kindly let you peep for an instant 
at one of her fans, and then you will quite 
understand my picture. 

But you are waiting all this while to hear 
more about the delightful Stadt Garten—or town 
garden—the name of which I have placed at 
the very top of my little history. 

Well, then, to begin with, dress yourself up 
very elegantly,—not too smartly or showily, but 
only with the best taste you possess, and with a 
careful eye to neatness, too, else you will never 
please the Germans—and then set off with me 
any lovely afternoon that you please. Spring, 
summer, or autumn, it does not matter in the 
least when. Suitable amusements are provided 
at all these seasons of the year ; and be assured 
that the dear children are never forgotten. This 
is one of the chief reasons why I so much like 
the Stadt Garten. The little ones are never 
neglected, or “left out in the cold,” as the saying 
is. No, no; hundreds upon hundreds of mammas 
are there, sitting at the delightful little round 
tables, which are spread in all directions, but 
everyone has brought their children, also; and, 
whilst the elder folks sit chatting in groups, or 
working, drinking the coffee, light beer, or, it 
may be, some of the common German wines 
which are so cheap here, the boys and girls all 
troop off to what is called the playground. Only 
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think ; an enormous playground, like the entire 
Stadt Garten itself, still forming part of the dear 
old forest, or Hart Wald, as we have already 
called it in German. See a large number of 
magnificent and roomy swings, hung by monster 
ropes from pine-tree to pine-tree, and all crowded 
with merry laughing girls and boys. 

All the German children—no matter what 
their rank may be—asa general rule play together, 
and this with the permission of their parents ; 
the only condition laid down by every parent is 
that the children must be thoroughly well- 
behaved and orderly in conduct. There must be 
no rudeness; if there is, the guilty one’s society 
is shunned by all. Never is German order and 
the general obedience of the little ones more 
clearly seen than in the public and beautiful 
Stadt Garten, where, amidst all the fun, they 
might so often be tempted to become boisterous 
or even rude. No, no; the German child is nearly 
always on his guard as to his behaviour ; but this 
is, it always seems to me, because he is so carefully 
watched over by his ever diligent earnest-hearted 
mother. And all the while, in the centre of 
everything and every one, raised high above all, 
a military band plays lovely music; to the gay 
notes of which the merry children often dance 
—dance in their own particular fashion, just as it 
pleases them best. There is no special form in 
the matter. They make their own few pretty steps, 
to perfect time, too, to the merry waltz or gallop, 
then swing again; or, if more soberly inclined, 
walk off arm and arm with some companion, 
and demurely join the many hundreds of ladies 


and gentlemen, who slowly and gracefully march 
round and round the entire scene. 

But now to describe the other games, for they 
are many. Fancy, then, ten or twelve sturdy 
ropes fixed firmly, in a sturdy wooden sort of 
framework, mounted high, perhaps half-way up 
one of the pines, and then picture, if you can, 
the same number of boys and girls, each clinging, 
quite affectionately as it would seem, to the 
lower end of each, and each meanwhile holding 
firmly by his or her rope, whirling round and 
round the pine-tree in rapid succession one after 
the other, feet are, of course, raised high above 
the ground ; and the beautifully neat boots and 
shoes, for which the German children are ever 
remarkable, can be properly admired. No loose 
strings, no broken or missing buttons, no matter 
how poor be the child. Such a thing is never 
seen in Germany. Then some child, who is more 
ambitious than the rest, suddenly leaves loose of 
the rope. 

The stranger, looking on, starts, feeling sure 
that an accident has occurred. But the girl is 
only more daring than the rest, and has bravely, 
with a swing, thrown herself a moment into the 
air, then swung herself round, and caught the 
rope once more to grasp it with the other hand. 
And all the while she was yet going round 
in the same circle with her clever companions. 
Then come less dangerous amusements for the 
very little ones, but of these, and of the “coloured 
lantern” evenings, and of other games, I will 
tell you another time. 

SIBELLA BARBER EDGCOMBE. 


JHE MoTHERS PREADM. 


by the bed-side of the little one 
whom she hourly expected to lose. 
With what eyes of passionate love 
te, had she watched every change in 
that beautiful face! How had her 
ww eyes pierced the heart of the physician 
at his last visit, when they glared rather 
H than asked the question whether there 
was hope! How had she wearied heaven 
with vows that if it would but grant—‘ Ah,’ you 
say ‘you can imagine all that without any 
difficulty at all.’ Imagine this, too. 
Overwearied with watching, she fell into a 
doze beside the couch of her infant, and she 
dreamt in a few moments (as we are wont to do) 
the seeming history of long years. She thought 
she heard a voice from Heaven say to her as to 


JHERE was once a mother, kneeling 
} 
. 





Hezekiah, “I have seen thy tears, I have heard 
thy prayers; he shall live; and yourself shall 
have the roll of his history presented to you.” 
“Ah!” you say, ‘‘ you can imagine all that, too.” 

And straightway she thought she saw her 
sweet child in the bloom of health, innocent and 
playful as her fond heart could wish. Yet a 
little while, and she saw him in the flush of 
opening youth ; beautiful as ever, but beautiful 
as a young panther, from whose eyes wild flashes 
and fitful passion ever and anon gleamed ; then 
she thought how beautiful he looked, even in 
these moods; for she was a mother. But she 
also thought how many tears and sorrows may 
be needful to temper or quench these fires ! 

And she seemed to follow him through a 
rapid succession of scenes—now of troubled 
sunshine—now of deep gathering gloom. His 
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sorrows were all of a common lot, but involved 
a sense of agony far greater than that which she 
would have feli from his early loss; yes, greater 
even to her—and how much greater to him ! 
She saw him more than once wrestling with 
pangs more agonising than those which now 
threatened his infancy ; she saw him involved in 
error, and with difficulty extricating himself ; 
betrayed into youthful sins, and repenting with 
scalding tears; she saw him half ruined by 
transient prosperity, and scourged into tardy 
wisdom only by long adversity ; she saw him 
worn and haggard with care—his spirit crushed, 
and his early beauty all wan and blasted ; worse 
still, she saw him thrice stricken with that very 
shaft which she had so dreaded to feel but once, 
and mourned to think that her prayers had _pre- 
vailed to prevent her own sorrows, only to 
multiply his ; worst of all, she saw him, as she 
thought, in a darkened chamber, kneeling beside 
a coffin in which youth and beauty slept their 
last sleep; and, as it seemed, her own image 
stood beside him, and uttered unheeded love toa 
sorrow that “refused to be comforted,” and as 
she gazed on that face of stony despair she 
seemed to hear a voice which said, “ If thou 
wilt have thy floweret of earth unfolded on earth, 
thou must not wonder at bleak winters and 
inclement skies. I would have transplanted it 
to a more genial clime ; but thou would’st not.” 
And with a cry of terror she awoke. 

She turned to the sleeping figure before her, 
and sobbing, hoped it was sleeping its last sleep. 


YEAR! What is it? The telling 
of a tale—the passing of a meteor 
—a dim speck seen for a moment 
on Time’s horizon dropping into 
Eternity. 

Awful is the dirge of years. It is an anthem 
too solemn and grand for tears; but we may 
weep for the dying days. Faintly they sigh to 
us of bygone hours ; of moments fragrant with 
all human joys ; of friends and familiars whose 
smjle at morning cheered our way, but whose 
faces at evening were covered ; for still as life 
lengthens the shadows fall, and the past is for 
ever gathering treasures. 

Oh ! that this ceaseless current of years and 
of seasons were teaching us wisdom; that we 
were numbering our days ; that we were mea- 
suring our future by our past; that we were 
looking back on the twinkling rapidity of the 
months and the weeks which are already gone, 








She listened for his breathing—she heard none ; 
she lifted the taper to his lips—the flame 
wavered not—he had indeed passed away while 
she dreamed that he lived; and she rose from 
her knees and was comforted. 

“Ah,” you will say, “these sorrows could 
never have been the lot of my sweet child!” It 
is hard to set one’s logic against a mother’s love; 
I can only remind you, my dear cousin, that it 
has been the lot of thousands, whose mothers, as 
their little ones crowed and laughed in their 
childish happiness, would have sworn to the 
same impossibility. But for you,—you know 
what they could only believe; that it is an 
impossibility. Nay, I might hint at yet pro- 
founder consolation, if, indeed, there ever 
existed a mother who could fancy that, in the 
case of her own child, it could ever be needed. 
Yet facts sufficiently show us, that what the 
dreaming mother saw —errors retrieved, sins 
committed but repented of, and sorrows that 
taught wisdom — are not always seen, and 
children may, in spite of all, persist in exploring 
the path of evil—‘ deeper and deeper still !” 

With the shadow of uncertainty whether it 
may not be so with any child, is there no conso- 
lation in thinking that even that shadow has 
passed away? For aught we know, many and 
many a mother may hereafter hear her lost 
darling say—‘ Sweet mother, I was taken from 
you a little while, only that I might abide with 
you for ever !”— ; 

“Greyson Letters,” by Henry Rogers. 


and so improving the futurity that lies before 
us, that when death shall lay us in our graves, 
we may, on the morning of the Resurrection, 
enter a scene of bliss too rupturous for con- 
ception, and too magnificent for the attempts of 
the loftiest eloquence ! 


And thou, grey voyager, to the breezeless sea 

Of infinite oblivion, speed thou on ! 
Another gift of Time succeedeth thee, 

Fresh from the Hand of God, for thou hast done 
The errand of thy destiny, and none 

May dream of thy returning. Go and bear 
Mortality’s frail records to thy cold 

Eternal prison-house ; the midnight prayer 
Of suffering bosoms, and the fevered care 

Of worldly hearts ; the miser’s dream of gold ; 
Ambitious grasp at greatness ; the quenched light 

Of broken spirits, the forgiven wrong 
And the abiding curse. Ay, bear long 

These wrecks of thine own making. Lo! thy knell 
Gathers upon the windy breath of night, 

Its last and faintest echo! Fare-thee-well ! 
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